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Pesidentis Page 
usT two months ago, on another folklore field trip through 
Indiana and Ohio, I visited a charming lady. The walls of her 

home were covered with photographs of boats and boat adventures 
on the Ohio River. Everywhere there were ships’ mementos, 
artifacts, and utensils from boats. As she pointed out each object, 
she told its history and its associations. Ship lamps, ships, and 
artifacts became alive, took on character. 

“Why don’t you write down these stories for others to enjoy?” 
I said. 

“Oh, some day I will....” 

Some day never comes. There is always a new tomorrow. One 
day there are no tomorrows for the individual, and then pictures 
and artifacts are unimportant and meaningless. Pictures are 
junked, artifacts are “modernized” or find their way to antique 
dealers or into homes as quaint gadgets, or to a rare few where 
they take their place as beautiful things of bygone days. But that 
which gave them life and meaning—a soul—is gone. 

The moral is: if you have any such lovely, meaningful things 
in your home, write down their history, the stories connected 
with them, today—not tomorrow—and put them where you keep 
important papers. It will give you pleasure to know that you will 
continue the life of these things and will be of value to students of 
history and folklore. 

This morning I received a letter from the lady in Ohio in 
which she told me how she found a diary her father had kept and 
what valuable light it shed on the history of the town. It will help 


me get down a good folk story. 
M.A. J. 





HIS is the second issue of the QUARTERLY to be limited to 
T; single topic. A previous experiment, in 1946, used an entire 
number to present lore of Greater New York City prepared by 
Miss E. L. Lewis of Brooklyn. Two years ago or more, Dr. L. C. 
Jones told me that he wished to have on sale at the Farmers’ 
Museum in Cooperstown a booklet about farm lore; later he 
suggested that before appearing in book form Miss Cutting’s 
work might fill one issue of the QUARTERLY. Meanwhile Dr. Jones 
and I had encouraged her to use our collections at Cooperstown 
and Ithaca, both of considerable range and bulk. 

As the reader will realize, Miss Cutting was exactly the right 
person for the subject that she treats with such affection. She is a 
real Yorker and really in the farming tradition, as her Lore of an 
Adirondack County (Cornell University Press) made clear six 
years ago. (Incidentally, that first issue of the “Cornell Studies in 
American History, Literature, and Folklore” almost immediately 
needed a second printing.) Besides Essex County, where her 
people have farmed for generations, she knows other sections of 
the Empire State. She graduated from the State College for ‘Teach- 
ers at Albany and took a Master’s degree at Cornell; also, she has 
been teacher of English and librarian in various high schools, 
including De Ruyter, Dryden, and Johnson City. You can see why 
she is Secretary of our Society and why she was chosen to prepare 
this study of farm lore. To preserve the idiom that she manages 
so unconsciously, I have refrained from impertinent editing 
except for our style of punctuation. 

In the next issue we return to varied fare, including at least 
one article from a neighboring state. 

H. W. T. 








YORK STATE FARM LORE 


INTRODUCTION 


N THE hill counties and in the fertile valleys of York State 

live families whose life for generations has been farming. 

Not on the big specialized farms, but on the acres that 
included hayfields, grain fields, pasture, wood lot, orchard, and 
garden, have the farmers kept alive the sayings and stories, customs 
and songs of their forefathers. Here they have a few cows, some 
sheep, a pig or two, maybe a goat, some hens, a hive or two of 
bees . . . Some of their sayings are sheer nonsense; some are sure 
truth. Some are vaguely remembered by elderly men and women 
who heard them long ago; some are told by boys and girls on 
farms today. Who can say to what period they belong? There 
were scientific farmers in Sir William Johnson’s day, in the 
eighteenth century, and there are rule-of-thumb farmers today 
in the twentieth. 

My deep appreciation goes to Professor Harold W. Thompson 
of Cornell University and to Dr. Louis C. Jones, Director of the 
Farmers’ Museum, for their generous help and advice, as well as 
for permission to use folklore collected by their students. I am 
grateful also to those students, and to mine, and to the many other 
Yorkers who have generously contributed from hearsay and 
memories. 
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THE FARM 


The land was what you looked at first on a farm. Was it in 
good condition or pretty well run down? A farmer up in Essex 
County, for instance, had had his eye on a certain farm for some 
time, but he gave it up after he talked with Arthur Cole. “I saw 
a queer, dark streak across it the other day,” Arthur told him, 
“and when I went down to see, it was a whole line of grasshop- 
pers, and every one of them had a bundle of hay on his back to 
last him till he got across that piece of land.” 

Had the farm been ditched, or was it swampy? Of course there 
was always the chance that a swamp could be turned to advantage. 
For example, when John Darling bought his farm near Livingston 
Manor, there was no Sand Pond on the property. What is now 
the pond was just swampy wasteland. One day John was chopping 
a maple on a hill near the swamp. The tree fell the way John 
had planned it, all right, but it landed with such force that the 
whole tree except the very bottom sank into the swamp and 
pulled the swamp in after it. This is true, because you can still 
see the stump in the middle of the pond. 

Was the land well cleared or stony? Some people believed 
a stony pasture was a good one, for the stones held warmth in 
spring and moisture during the summer. There were pastures, 
though, where they said you had to sharpen the sheep's noses for 
them to feed between the rocks. 

Once you had a farm, keeping pasture lands free from brush 
was a continual struggle. They do say that if you cut brush in the 
full moon in August it won’t sprout again. 

You weren't too critical, of course, if the land was given to 
you. They tell of Peter Palmateer, who gave each of his sons a 
farm for a marriage portion, setting off as much land as the son 
could plow in two weeks, with the same amount for a wood lot. 
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But when John Dimsey came courting Harmiarette and was 
offered the same terms, he nearly killed two teams plowing them 
early and late at top speed, resting one team while he drove the 
other. The sons complained, but old Peter Palmateer stuck to his 
bargain. 

No farm was thought worth the powder to blow it up if it 
didn’t have water. Livestock usually drank at the brook. If there 
was a natural spring, a man had a right to brag of its coolness and 
plenty, but many had to depend on a well. Before he started 
digging, a farmer might have somebody “witch” the water—or do 
it himself, if he could—to find the best place to dig. A dry summer 
was the best time for doing this, to be sure of a steady supply. 
Methods of witching water varied somewhat, though they were 
all similar. If you had the power, you used a Y-shaped crotch of 
green wood, witch hazel, willow, apple, cherry, or other fruit tree. 
Some said a small silver coin inserted in the end above the crotch 
strengthened the response. The prong should be about eight to 
fourteen inches long and a half inch in diameter. Holding these 
prongs tightly, you walked around in a likely place with the third 
prong pointed up, or, some said, horizontally in front of you. 
When it twisted around in your hands so that that prong was 
down, you had found the right place to dig. If you measured 
the distance from the point where it started swinging to that 
where it pointed down, then doubled it, you knew about how 
deep you would have to dig to strike water. Jeremiah Bailey was 
the man to dig your well if you lived near Albany. They said he 
was so tall he could always throw the dirt up to the surface of the 
earth no matter how deep he dug! 

Then, what about the barns? Were they in good condition, 
or did the roof need patching? If new shingles had to be put in, 
the horns of the moon should be down, else the shingles would 
curl up at the edges and the nails draw out. The best shingles, 
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by the way, were made of straight-grained spruce, though cedar 
and pine made good ones, too. (You've heard the expression, “I'll 
teach him which trees make shingle”?) If you wanted the barn 
painted, you mixed up venetian red and skimmed milk with a 
little boiled rice. 

When a new barn was to be built, a farmer generally got the 
logs or timbers ready and invited his neighbors to a “raisin’.” 
If it was a frame barn, the strongest raised the timbers and the 
others put them together with wooden pins. After the frame 
was up, they placed the rafters, and all helped shingle the roof 
and nail on the siding. After supper there would be a dance, of 
course, with such favorites as “Money Musk” and “Cheat or 
Swing” to work off the day’s hard cider. In Suffolk County they 
said that when the carpenters got the rafters of a building up, 
they stuck a small tree in the very top as a sign it was time to 
treat. It is true that such is a very old custom. When I asked about 
it in Essex County, however, I was told with a perfectly straight 
face: “Of course we always put a tree on the top of the barn. 
Where did you think we got the shingles from?” 

On a big farm someone might be hired to build the barn. 
Jud Royce of Westport tells of building the old Whalon barn in 
1893. George Roberts was the boss, and Mark and Jud Royce 
helped him. It took them most of one summer to complete the 
barn, but they planned and placed every piece so well that they 
put the wall frame up between 10:30 and 5:00 one day. There 
were, Jud told me with pride, 1,100 pieces in the frame ranging 
from 12x 12’s to 2x 6’s, and the building was ten bents long. 
(Each bent, or distance between heavy upright timbers, was, in 
this case, ten feet.) They used 1,000 wooden pins, one inch in 
diameter and ranging from four to twelve inches long as needed. 
This barn still stands. 
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A fence between 
Makes love more keen, 


and there was always an understanding between you and your 
neighbor which part of the fence was yours and which was his. 
One of the earliest kinds was the stump fence, some pieces of 
which remain through New York State even yet. For instance, 
in the town of Lewis, Deacon Livingston used his oxen a hundred 
and fifty years ago to pull stumps of the first-growth pine on his 
land. He hauled those stumps into place, with broken roots 
flaring up eight or ten feet and so interlocking that there are 
places you can’t go through today. 

Stone walls, too, date from earliest days. They were built of 
the rocks from the land, ‘‘chinked in” with stones. Each spring 
after the land was plowed and harrowed, the team was hitched 
onto a stoneboat. Then the farmer, by hand or using a dung fork 
for smaller stones, would skim off the new crop that frost and 
cultivation had turned up. These went to replenish the stone wall. 

In Montgomery County they tell of Uncle Peter Van Vranken, 
who knew to a fraction how much his stoneboat would carry. One 
day it got so warm, though, that he took off his mittens and laid 
them on the boat just before he picked up the lines. When he 
gave the word, the horses leaned into their collars, but nothing 
happened. He spoke again, and they tried again, but they could 
not move that stoneboat. Then he remembered. He picked up 
his mittens and spoke to the horses a third time. The stone oat 
moved easily over the field to the wall. 

There were the rail fences, too. They were often made of 
cedar, for it was light but durable. “Stake and rider” they might 
be called, from the crossed stakes with rails laid lengthwise 
between them, or ‘snake fences,” from the fact that each length 
of rail was set at an angle to the next. Many of these are left 
throughout the State, but nowhere have I found any of the old 
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“rip-gut’” fences, used most often on a hillside, of rails set diagon- 
ally so the ends are up. Of whichever kind, these fences often 
had to have new rails here and there in the spring. In fact, it was 
said that if a west wind blew on Thanksgiving Day, it would be 
a hard winter on rail fences. 

Later, of course, there came the wire fences—ribbon, woven, 
and barbed (bob). For these there had to be wood posts that 
wouldn’t rot their first year in the ground. Cedar and locust 
lasted well, locust perhaps the longer, though when dry it was 
so hard that it was difficult to drive nails or staples into it. These 
posts were supposed to be driven in May in the old of the moon 
to keep the ground from heaving them out. 

Most little villages had somebody who “wasn’t quite bright” 
about whom stories were told. For instance, there was the young 
fellow in Cayuga County who was talking over the local political 
situation with a neighboring farmer. Bob didn’t seem to under- 
stand much the farmer was saying, and in disgust the man finally 
said, ‘‘Bob, you’re as dumb as that fence post!”’ 

Bob looked around carefully and asked, “Which post did you 
mean, Mr. Griffin?” 

Of whatever kind, the fence was really a good one if it was 
“horse high, hog tight, and bull proof.” 


LIVESTOCK 


In early New York, farmers had to depend on their own judg- 
ment in buying stock, rather than on pedigree or production 
records. Few farmers had any scientific training, and there was 
little literature to guide them in the care of their animals. Often 
they had to doctor the stock themselves. They developed, conse- 
quently, a fund of sayings embodying both observation and 
tradition. 
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One of the best-known rhymes for judging a horse is: 


One white foot, buy him; 

Two white feet, try him; 

Three white feet, deny him; 

Four white feet and a snip on his nose— 

Take off his hide and feed him to the crows. 
Charlie Root of Elizabethtown, who “teamed it” to and from 
Westport for years, begins the verse the same way but ends it: 

Three white feet, look about him; 

Four white feet, do without him. 
John Hinds, Jr., of Madison County, a farmer and blacksmith, 
says that often the white feet are much softer, wear down more 
easily, and will not hold shoes as well as dark feet do. He adds 
that 95 per cent of the time “pin ears” (set close together and 
pointed toward each other) indicate a horse that will not be true. 
A “dish-faced” horse is nearly always a troublemaker, likely to 
have a poor disposition, and a “‘pig-eyed” one (eyes small and 
set back) is one to leave alone. Finally, he says, a horse should 
be wide between the eyes and have a head a little full above the 
eyes to have “room for brains.” 

Others say that pointed ears or a lot of white showing around 
the eyes indicate a mean horse; a Roman-nosed one is a “dumby”; 
hair on a horse’s nose shows a tough horse, and ears set wide apart, 
a gentle one. Horses with big ears that lie level are good all-round 
horses. One that is high in the withers is a good traveler, and one 
that is short in the barrel, an easy keeper. “A horse that can’t roll 
over isn’t worth a hundred,” but people often add that if it can, 
it’s worth a thousand, or it’s worth another hundred for each time 
it rolls over. A horse with a “list,” that is, a light-colored line 
down its back, is expected to be “kind, tough and true.” In gen- 
eral, as one man remarked, “I’d think first of the breeding and 
then look at the limbs—same as I would a girl.” 
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You had to be a good judge of horseflesh to hold your own in 
a trade, and oftentimes then you “‘came out the little end of the 
horn.” Countless stories of trades are told, one of the favorites 
being based on the idea that a fair trader told the literal truth— 
if you understood him. For instance, a story is told around Albany 
of a man who owned a handsome team. He was willing to sell, 
however, and when a prospective buyer appeared, the owner 
regretfully said, ‘“They’re a good team; you'll find ’em thar every 
time.” The deal was completed; the new owner drove them home. 
The next day he hitched them onto a load, but they wouldn't 
move it. He hauled on the reins, he yelled at the team, he cracked 
the whip across them—no use. At last he hitched them to the 
light wagon and drove back to the former owner, who just looked 
at them and said mildly, “I told you that you’d find ’em right thar 
every time, and thar they be.” 

A similar story is told in Willsboro. Jim drove his horse out 
to E’town to trade. As he sat in the buggy discussing the deal, he 
began tapping the horse with his whip. Finally the other man 
objected and asked him what he was doing that for. 

“Well, he don’t get up to suit me,” Jim admitted. 

“He suits me all right.” 

The dickering was over. Jim put the whip back in the socket 
and said, “It’s a trade.” 

A few days later he was back and the new owner of the horse 
complained, “That wasn’t much of a horse you traded me. We 
have to help him onto his feet every morning.” 

“Well, I told you he didn’t get up to suit me,” Jim replied, 
“so I thought if he suited you, you ought to have him.” 

Similar assurances were ‘““He’s a darn good horse even if he 
don’t look so good,” said about a blind one, and “You'd laugh to 
see him draw!” said about a fickle horse. 

It should at least be mentioned that often there is passed from 
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father to son knowledge of ways to improve your chances in a 
trade—ways, for instance, of making the other man’s horse go lame 
temporarily or of quieting down a too-fractious one of your own— 
but these are closely guarded secrets. 

From the time a child could hold the ends of the reins while 
his father drove, he was taught the care of a horse: 

Up hill, hurry me not; 

Down hill, don’t make me trot; 

On the level spare me not, 

Nor give me water nor grain when I’m hot. 
The last line was especially important, for fear that, in spite of the 
intelligence it was given credit for, a horse would founder itself. 
(A mule, by the way, will never eat or drink too much when over- 
heated. In fact, they say when a mule is hot and tired at the end 
of a day’s work, “‘A roll is as good as a feed,” or, “You let a mule 
roll—he’s good for another day’s work.’’) Speaking of the care of 
horses, old Mr. Shappe of Essex County, when asked how he 
always kept his horse looking so good, replied, “Well, when I 
have oats, I give my horse oats; and when I don’t have oats, I give 
my horse currycomb.”’ 

Mike Shea, also of Essex County, figured out a way to be 
hospitable provided he weren't trespassed upon. When a guest 
had arrived, stabled his horse, and come to the house, he would 
tell his hired man: ‘‘Now you go down to the barn and see. If he 
hove in any hay for his horse, you heave it out. But if he ain't 
hove in any, you heave in some.” 

When two horses were hitched up together, the bigger one 
was always put on the off, or right, side, and a team was always 
stabled so that the horses stood on the same side of each other as 
they did when harnessed. When I asked why the big one was on 
the right, the answer was usually, “Because you do,” or “Because 
they look better that way.” One man explained, however, that 
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in plowing, the larger horse was in the furrow, the smaller, on the 
sod. When the horses were unevenly matched, the larger one was 
given the short end of the “evener”’ so that he had to draw more 
than half the weight of the load. This practice, no doubt, gave 
rise to the saying that if someone took advantage of you, he “gave 
you the short end of the deal.” 

Children usually knew how to harness a horse before they 
were big enough to lift the harness. In fact, many of them have 
laughed at the struggles of people who didn’t understand all the 
straps and buckles. One story is told of a man in Granville, Wash- 
ington County, who hired a rig for an afternoon. Before he left 
the livery stable, a checkrein had been put on the horse’s head 
to make him hold it at a spirited angle. In the middle of the 
afternoon they came to a watering trough, and he drove up to let 
the horse drink. Because of the checkrein, the horse couldn’t 
lower his head to the water. After a few seconds, he shook his 
head to try to free it from the checkrein. Nothing happened. 
He shook his head a little harder, trying to get enough play to 
reach that water. At last the man saw what was wrong. He puzzled 
over it a minute, then hurriedly climbing down, ran around back, 
and lifted up the rear axle of the buggy! 

A horse’s feet had to be well shod with the right-sized shoes, 
and often they had to be specially adjusted. A horse that “‘inter- 
fered,” for instance, needed to have the hoof pared on the outside 
and the center toe calk drawn toward the inside of the hoof; one 
that “pulled” shoes had to have the ends of them shortened or 
lengthened. Sharper calks had to be used in winter than in sum- 
mer, and they often had to be changed when a horse was working 
hard. 

In Schenectady County they tell of a man who was putting up 
one night at an old stagecoach hotel. As he was stabling his horses, 
he noticed in one corner a few old bags that he supposed contained 
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oats. Figuring that he could cut down the cost of his stay at the 
hotel, he told the hostler he would provide his own oats for the 
team. After things closed up for the night, he quietly made his 
way down to the stable. From the bags he had noticed earlier, he 
measured out four generous quarts for each of his horses and 
then went back to bed himself. The next morning the hostler 
found in front of each horse four generous quarts of wooden 
shoe pegs. 

Training and management of horses varied endlessly. Some 
men “broke” a horse with constant gentle handling; others, 
with harshness and even cruelty. One man told me, “Never make 
a pet out of an animal you want to work.” Fickleness (capricious 
refusal to work), backing, and shying were a few of the bad traits 
a teamster might have to contend with, and various means were 
devised to deal with them. Some people say a fickle horse may 
be cured by pulling its head ’way round to one side and holding 
it there while you wind a whip around its front legs as hard as 
you can. An old belief is that a fickle horse may be cured by rub- 
bing its nose with a castor, that is, a horny callus, from a “true” 
horse’s leg. Many say the only real cure is to shoot the horse. To 
break a horse of jumping back in its stall, tie a pail or barrel back 
of him, or hitch his headstall to his crupper so that his tail is 
pulled when he backs. A horse that shies may sometimes be cured 
by clipping off the long hairs under his eyes. If you have a balky 
horse, tie a chain around his neck and fasten it to another horse 
in front. The first horse will pull the balky one. After that, they 
say, you need only rattle the chain for the balky horse to start. 
Up near St. Johnsville, Wash Fox had a balky horse. One time he 
hitched the horse onto a load of hay, but the horse wouldn’t move. 
Finally, Wash got so mad he built a fire under the horse. The 
horse moved, all right—just far enough to burn up the load of hay. 
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Although horses were often traded, cows were usually bought 
outright. Even so, you made the best deal you could. The story 
is told of Henry Hartwell, who had his barn filled with cows. One 
day Joe Fields stopped in to see him. As the men started out 
toward the barn, Mrs. Hartwell called after her husband, “Now 
don’t you sell the pail-filler, Henry.” Of course, when Joe started 
looking the cows over, he was interested in seeing the “‘pail-filler.” 
Henry pointed her out but said he didn’t care about selling her. 
Well, Joe could use a good cow, too, so he kept raising his offer 
till he reached an unusual price for the times, a hundred dollars. 
Henry was quite satisfied, so Joe took the cow home with him. 
That night he found out the value of the cow. She filled a pail 
all right, a two-quart pail. 

A good cow was a good milker. She might be ‘“‘beefed” when 
she got too old to give “a good mess of milk,” as a bull might be 
when he got old enough to be dangerous, but the beef cow as a 
specific type had no place on the small general farm. A long tail, 
a long bone to the gambrel joints, a long thin face and neck, and 
room for two fingers between the ribs were signs different men 
looked for, all indicating the long, bony structure of a good milch 
cow. ‘‘A poor cow is a good one,” for she put her food into milk 
instead of into fat. An udder that extended far up on the stomach, 
legs that were yellowish back of the udder, room for two fingers at 
the beginning of the milk veins, thin skin, and silky hair were 
other indications of a good cow. “A line-back” cow, one with a 
light stripe down its back, was considered a good one, and a dark- 
colored cow was thought to produce rich milk. 

That some, at least, of these signs were dependable is sug- 
gested by the dairy industry of the state. By the early 1800's 
Orange County was noted for its butter. The National Bank of 
Orange County, at Goshen, printed its currency on yellow paper, 
known as ‘“‘butter money.” During the days of wildcat currency, 
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this money suffered no discount, so strong was the belief in the 
county’s staple industry. 

On the other hand they tell of a millworker in another county 
who was starving his cow. (Of course no real farmer would do 
that.) The poor cow had to lean against a tree or fence post to 
moo, and was so thin the hay stuck out her sides when she ate. 
They do say the owner would catch the grain as it ran through 
her ribs and feed it back to her, but I don’t believe that. 

Children ordinarily had the job of driving cows to and from 
pasture twice a day. Usually the night pasture was small, but 
finding cows in the large or wooded day pasture was another 
thing. If the child was lucky enough to catch a “grandfather 
greybear,” however, he could demand, “Tell me where the: cows 
are, or I'll kill you deader than grit,” whereupon the greybear, or 
daddy longlegs, would point a leg in the direction of the cows. 
(Having eight legs, he was pretty sure to be right.) 

Sometimes the youngsters got into ridiculous scrapes. Loyal 
Banker of Lewis used to tell of the boy who was trying to break 
a calf to drive like an ox. As there was only one calf, he hitched 
himself into the other side of the ox yoke, but the calf ran away 
with him, and they wound up with the yoke against an apple tree. 
A neighbor who had seen the fracas ran to get him out and started 
to let the boy loose, but he protested, “Unhitch the calf. I'll 
stand.” 

Oftentimes the lead cow or several cows wore bells so that they 
could be found easier. A cow that jumped fences might be kept 
in the pasture by clipping the lashes from her underlids, or by 
putting a poke, generally square or diamond-shaped, around her 
neck. The influence of the moon appears in a Tioga County 
saying that you should turn young stock out to pasture in the 
new of the moon. Even if the pasture was poor, they would 
always come in fat. The idea that a cow could be kept from 
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returning to its former pasture by placing a stone from there in its 
new pasture may have started from observation of cows where 
there was a natural salt lick. 

The cows were milked twice a day at approximately twelve- 
hour intervals. One farmer, at least, objected to Daylight Saving 
Time because “What cows eat after four is the cream.” The cream 
from .two or more cows, by the way, made butter more easily and 
quickly than that from only one. A more complicated idea from 
Schenectady was that if you borrowed a quart of milk on May 1 
and mixed it with milk from your cow, your cow would there- 
after produce more butter, though the cow that supplied the bor- 
rowed milk might produce less. 

In parts of the State there was the belief that you should milk 
a cow the last time on a Sunday morning to make sure she would 
freshen in. daylight, though in others they said to milk a cow at 
night for her to calve in the daytime. Some people believed a cow 
freshened close to the change of the moon. A “new” cow should 
not be milked onto the ground, they said too, or she would go dry. 

The milk of the cow after freshening is too strong for human 
use except that a butter made from the cream was sometimes used 
in salves. As soon as the milk will boil without curdling, how- 
ever—anywhere from the fifth to the eleventh milking—it is all 
right for people, and the calf may be put on thinner fare. 

The influence of the zodiac on animals is seen in the warning 
to wean no animal under the scorpion sign or it would have a 
deadly distemper. The proper time to wean young animals was 
during the time that the signs of the zodiac were pointing down 
the legs. 

Cows were not usually bred till they were nearly two years old. 
Then, if a heifer calf was desired, according to one belief, the 
cow being bred should be facing the sun. Another suggestion: if 
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a cow would not breed, her ear should be bruised before a second 
attempt was made. 

In contrast to the West, where sheep and cattle often caused 
bitter rivalry, in early York State many farmers raised both. One 
reason for this fact was the variety of lands included in the early 
farms—hills, swamp, woods, and meadows. Sheep could live in 
poorer pasture in the summer and on poorer hay in winter than 
could cows. Sheep, moreover, were as necessary for wool as cows 
were for milk. In buying, a man chose young sheep always, if he 
could, for the older the sheep, the shorter the wool. Also, an older 
sheep might be losing its teeth. Some men said a yearling sheared 
heavier than sheep of any other age. Horned ewes were avoided, 
for they were expected to be ugly. Often a farmer kept one black 
sheep for the colored wool, called “‘sheep’s wool gray” as it was 
spun and knitted into socks or mittens. If he had a very large flock, 
a man might keep several black sheep as “counters’—one for every 
ten white ones, for instance. 

Most of the year, sheep did not require daily care as cows did, 
but during spring lambing season, their care might be a 24-hour 
job. A long, cold spring rain was known as a “lamb-killer,” and 
when such a rain started, every effort was made to get the sheep 
under shelter. The belief that lambs usually came on the change 
of the moon was a familiar one. Sometimes a sheep was so fright- 
ened by the birth that she had to be held till the lamb nursed the 
first time. Molasses or whiskey was often used if a sheep refused 
to own her lamb. With that on her nose and on the lamb, the baby 
no longer smelled strange to her. A sheep whose lamb had died 
might be made to own another by putting the dead lamb’s skin 
over it. 

‘Where one sheep goes they all go,” men said as they fixed 
sheep-pasture fence in the spring, or when their neighbors sent 
word that the sheep were out. The flock was usually led by a bell- 
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wether, and the truth of that first saying was no doubt part of the 
reason for another: 


A whistling woman and jumping sheep 
Are the poorest property a man can keep. 


It was a woman who told me: 


A whistling girl and good fat sheep 
Are the very best stock a farmer can keep. 


Later in the spring, usually just before the sheep were turned 
to summer pasture, came shearing time. Some men sheared their 
own, but if a man had a large flock, he usually hired somebody 
who was fast and skillful. Fifteen sheep sheared was a good day’s 
work, though a few men could do as many as thirty. Some men 
waited till late spring for shearing because the warmer the 
weather, the more oil on the wool. Oftentimes there were sheep- 
washing bees before shearing. The sheep would be driven, some- 
times several miles, to a brook or pool where a raceway or box just 
big enough for one or two sheep had been built. It must be deep 
enough but not too deep. Here one or two men would stand in 
the water and wash each sheep as somebody else drove it in. 
Although buyers paid more for washed wool, it was sometimes 
dirtier than the unwashed because a sheep released from the cold 
water would immediately lie down on a spot of warm sand or dirt, 
if she could find one. 

Soon after shearing in the spring or just before sheep were put 
in the barn for winter, they were dipped. There were com- 
mercially prepared dips, but many people used a strong solution 
of tobacco to kill the ticks. 

Practically every farmer raised his own hogs. One of the com- 
monest ways of choosing a pig was by the length of his nose. A 
short-nosed pig was the favorite, for he fatted easily. Few people 
wanted “a pig that can drink out of a bottle,” for such a long- 
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nosed one was a “bacon” hog; that is, he grew long but not fat. 
Everyone wanted a pig with a curly tail. A few said that if a pig’s 
ears lay down, it would fat easily, but that if they stuck straight 
up, it wouldn’t grow as it should. Sometimes when a man had 
chosen his pig from a litter before it was big enough to leave the 
old sow, he would clip the end off its tail to identify it. 

Although hogs are often thought of as dirty animals, men who 
have worked with them say a hog is the best housekeeper of all the 
farm animals. Given adequate space (as he seldom is), a hog will 
take care that his bed does not get filthy. Hogs have to be fed 
two or three times a day, and are apparently riotously greedy, but 
“Before you call a man a hog, ask the hog’s pardon,” for a hog 
does not overeat. People would often save themselves much 
trouble, too, if they remembered the injunction, “Never hurry 
a hog.” 

Whenever stock got out, the neighborly thing was to help get it 
back in. They tell in Orange County, though, of a couple of men 
who came running to a farmer’s house one night and pounded 
on the door. When they got him out of bed, they asked him to 
help them find a pig that had gotten away. He hurriedly pulled 
on his pants and shirt and went out. They finally found the pig; 
but after they had left, the farmer discovered that it was his own 
pig he had helped them catch. 

Of course, in the early days, pigs were. left to run, wild and 
grub their own living. Turned “to commons” in the spring, each 
man’s hogs had an earmark for identification in the fall. There 
can be little doubt that this was the way to raise hogs, when you 
consider the old sow and her twelve little pigs up in St. Lawrence 
County. Joe turned them out one summer and saw nothing of 
them again till fall. He had cut the corn and started to draw in 
the pumpkins, when he found one he couldn’t lift. Some of the 
neighbors came over to help him, and they started it rolling along 
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down the hillside. Well, it got to going pretty fast and hit a rock 
that cracked it wide open. Out waddled the old sow and her twelve 
pigs. When they butchered them that fall, she weighed 1,500 
pounds and the little ones went 1,050 apiece. 

Feathers for pillows and beds, eggs and meat to eat and to sell, 
made poultry a necessary sideline. The care of hens and chickens, 
ducks, turkeys, and geese was usually a job for -he farmer’s wife 
or children. Light work, it yet took time that the farmer could 
better use for heavier chores. 

It was especially the children’s job to hunt up any hidden 
nests. No matter what was supplied in the henhouse, the hens 
often “stole” their nests in a mow of new hay or in the middle of a 
thick clump of weeds or bushes. Why, one fellow tells of a hen 
he had that he thought never laid, till one day he noticed an egg 
in the bunghole of a barrel. Sure enough, that whole barrel was 
full of eggs! If you ran quickly when you heard a hen begin to 
cackle gloatingly, you might be able to see where she came from. 
If you didn’t, she would some day come marching proudly forth 
with a whole new family. A nestful of eggs was always question- 
able, but if you picked out the ones that were still a little rough 
and powdery, they were pretty sure to be all right. The ones that 
were smooth and shiny had been in the nest longer. You might 
try the eggs in a pail of water. Those that would float were no 
good. To be quite sure, you could crack them open—somewhere 
away from the house. In fact, on one farm I know, the children 
had a special place called Rotten Egg Rock. 

The hens were usually of the ‘“‘barnyard variety,” sometimes 
called “dunghill fowls.” Whatever the breed, a good red comb, 
especially one with waxy texture, was a sign of a good layer. A 
hen that worked late at night after others had gone to roost was 
apt to be one of the best layers. One farmer who was pretty proud 
of his pet hen claimed that she had laid three hundred eggs in 
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the year just past. His neighbor, who had a really good layer, 
condescendingly replied, ‘My, she’s pretty good for an amachoor!”’ 

Stealing chickens used to be rare sport. A member of one 
neighborhood gang tells of a chicken dinner he remembers. Tom 
had sent Jed, another member, out to get a couple good-sized 
chickens. It took several hours, but Jed finally returned with two 
handsome birds. ‘They were soon cleaned, cooked, and eaten. 
When the last bone had been picked, the party broke up, the 
members going home for chores. When Tom went out to feed his 
own hens that night, though, two of his best layers were missing. 

Orrie Howard, down in Schoharie County, always had plenty 
of friends who would ask no questions to enjoy a good chicken 
stew with him. Once a neighbor did make the mistake of accusing 
Orrie of taking his chickens. That didn’t faze Orrie. “I should 
think you’d be ashamed, Dan, to keep your chickens so long. 
That was the toughest hen the other night I ever et.” 

Many beliefs are current concerning the best times for setting 
eggs. One is that a hen or goose should be set only when the moon 
is waning, so that the chicks will be hatched during the waxing of 
the new moon. Another is that eggs should be set so that they will 
hatch in the sign of Cancer. During the last three days of incuba- 
tion, if the weather is hot and dry, the eggs should be sprinkled 
a little each day with warm water. Set the eggs on Good Friday 
for a good production of eggs. Set them so they will hatch on the 
same day of the week that Christmas fell on, for all of the chickens 
to live. Never set a hen on Sunday, or the eggs will be rotten. A 
hen is always set with an odd number of eggs; thirteen is common, 
though a large hen may cover fifteen. If you want more pullets, 
carry the eggs you are going to set to the nest in a bonnet; if you 
carry them in a box or in a man’s hat, they will produce more 
roosters. Other people say round eggs are more apt to produce 
pullets; peaked eggs, roosters. Thunderstorms have often been 
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said to addle eggs, particularly if the storm occurred just before 
they would have hatched; thunder on Sunday was considered 
especially dangerous to them. 

In Herkimer County they tell of driving large flocks of turkeys 
along the Great Western Turnpike to market. One wing of each 
turkey was clipped to prevent his flying. If business happened to 
be slow at the tavern where a drover stopped for the night, the 
tavern keeper might feed the turkeys on corn soaked in whiskey. 
Then the drover would have to stay till his flock sobered up 
before going on to market. At least that was the drovers’ story. 
I didn’t ask the turkeys. 

Many farmers had one or two hives of bees, mainly to provide 
honey for the family, but also to pollinate fruit trees and garden 
blossoms. Others watched carefully in hope of finding a bee tree. 
It was considered good luck to have a swarm of bees come to you. 
Every child knew the rhyme: 


A swarm of bees in May 
Is worth a load of hay; 
A swarm of bees in June 
Is worth a silver spoon; 
A swarm of bees in July 
Is not worth a fly. 


If they swarm that late (July), they will make no more honey than 
will keep themselves alive, if that. 

When a queen and a swarm of bees did leave the hive, every 
effort was used to induce them to stay nearby. Some people rang 
bells and pounded tin pans under the tree where they wished the 
bees to alight; others held mirrors or shiny pans under a low 
branch. Some said it was the young queen that left with a swarm; 
others, that she drove the old queen out. Whether or not the 
queen could sting was also a disputed question. Some people 
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believed she could sting only another queen; others, that she 
could not sting at all. 
However that may be, bees will never leave their queen. Mr. 
H. Lyle Dyer, of Hartwick, tells of a man who once bought twenty- 
five hives from him. He had arrived, so late that by the time they 
had corked all the hives, he decided to stay all night. The next 
morning he loaded all the hives onto his wagon and started home. 
He had not gone far when one of the corks jiggled out. Much to 
the disturbance of the horses, the bees would neither stay in the 
hive on that beautiful day nor go far from it while their queen 
was inside. Finally the driver had to unhitch his team, put them 
in a neighbor’s barn, and wait till after sunset to continue his trip. 
The old idea of ‘telling the bees” of a death in the family, 
commemorated by John Greenleaf Whittier, is still known. One 
belief is that the bees will die if they are not told; another, that 
they will go away. So sensitive are they supposed to be, that one 
woman told me bees take on the nature of the people they live 
with; another said that bees won’t stay with a family that quarrels. 
Mud is said to be the best remedy if a person is stung by a bee; 
St.-John’s-wort and vinegar liniment was also used. To keep 
from being stung if a bee is circling near you, hold your breath. 
Luck had its share of sayings on the farm. From Chautauqua 
County comes the one: 


No mirror in the cowbarn hang, 
Or the best young heifer will go bang. 


If you killed a wild animal such as a woodchuck, rabbit, or skunk, 
you would lose a cow or a horse. A black ewe was sometimes kept 
to bring good luck to the other ewes while lambing. Wish on a 
load of hay, of course. Last warnings—if you sharpened a tool after 
dark, or if you told how many cattle or sheep you had, one of 
your animals would die. 
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A veterinarian might be a long day’s drive away, so it behooved 
most farmers—or their wives—to know a few standard remedies. 
Some of them were herbal and really had medicinal qualities; 
others were vain attempts to do something to avert pain and loss. 
Of course everyone hoped to avoid sickness, and took what 
measures he knew to do so. For instance, from Erie County comes 
mention of a belief that a goat kept with other livestock would 
absorb germs and keep everything from chickens to dairy cattle 
healthy. Generally there was somebody in the neighborhood who 
was “good” with horses—or cows, as the case might be—and he 
came as soon as he got word. “I’ve seen my father come in wringin’ 
wet in the mornin’ after workin’ all night over somebody else’s 
cow,” one young fellow told me. When sickness struck, help was 
free and generous, and nobody was niggardly with his time. 

Colic and lameness were among the commonest emergencies 
for horses, and heaves, one of the chronic troubles. For colic a can 
of red or black pepper shaken up in water, sometimes with a little 
turpentine added, was a well-known prescription. Soda-and- 
molasses diluted with warm milk or water was another. Vinegar 
was a common base for liniment. Some said to boil it with sumac 
bobs, others with wormwood; some said with St.-John’s-wort, and 
some, with salt. A hot saltpeter brine was used especially for a 
sprain. Coolwort or cabbage. leaves were often bruised and bound 
onto a sprained ankle. If the lameness was caused by a contracted 
hoof, a layer of pine tar and oakum might be put under the shoe, 
or the horse might be turned barefooted into a swampy pasture 
until the foot softened normally. 

A variety of remedies was available for heaves. One was to put 
a piece of lime about the size of a man’s fist into half a barrel of 
water, then, every once in a while, to dip a broom into that water 
and sprinkle the horse’s hay. Another was to feed the horse sumac 
bobs, and a third, to sprinkle crushed dried lobelia onto the grain. 
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To prevent lampers (gums growing down on the teeth), an 
ear of corn or a raw carrot was often put in the grain box. Sun- 
shine Stove Blacking was used on galls, and pine pitch melted 
with lard, on a running sore. For boils, for “thisalo” (fistula of the 
withers), or for poll evil (fistula of the top of the head) hot turnip 
compresses were often used. The turnip was cooked, mashed, put 
in a cotton bag, and applied as hot as you could hold your hand 
on it. Quicklime might also be used on a thisalo, but you needed 
to be sure the horse was well tied and that you were well out of 
the way. A horse with blind staggers might be relieved if it was 
bled soon enough. It was bled by cutting one of the ridges in the 
roof of its mouth. Some men said you must never cut back of the 
third ridge or the horse would bleed to death. 

Bleeding a cow was done by splitting the end of her tail. 
“She’s lost her cud” was one of the first indications of sickness 
in a cow, and the obvious answer was to provide a new one. 
Usually a piece of salt pork was given her to chew on, but it might 
be a little cotton bag filled with cherry bark and molasses or with 
yellow birch twigs—or it might be the dishcloth. Seven slices of 
pork are one man’s remedy for any sickness. When a cow was 
unthrifty or thin, they said the trouble might be caused by “hol- 
low horn” or “wolf in the tail.” The treatment was to bore a hole 
in the horn or split the tail, as the case might be, and put in salt 
and pepper. They say for a fact that she was either cured with one 
treatment or she died. ‘““Water in a cow’s tail” might be cured if 
the tail was split down where the hair got long, so that the water 
could drain out. If the cow was run down and didn’t eat well, she 
might be given a dose of tansy tea. This was sometimes given 
before calving, too. Calves that developed ‘‘scours’ or dysentery 
were dosed with ragweed tea. (Asthma sufferers should be glad 
to know ragweed is good for something!) A tablespoonful of 
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saltpeter once a day in grain was thought to help digestion and 
clear the milk if it was bloody or gargety. 

Little could be done for a sheep. Perhaps the wool prevented 
your noticing the symptoms till too late, or perhaps it was lack of 
will to live, but almost anyone will tell you, “A sick sheep is as 
good as a dead one.” 

“Black teeth” were often blamed for a hog’s sickness or lame- 
ness, and it was believed that the black premolar teeth should be 
knocked out or pulled. When a hog was lame, you might make a 
cut between the ears and rub it full of salt and ashes or salt and 
pepper. As Mrs. Spaulding of Westport told me, “If that wouldn't 
make him run, I don’t know what would.” If a sow started to eat 
her baby pigs, she was fed as much salt pork as she would eat. 
When bleeding was considered necessary, about an inch was cut 
off a pig’s tail. If a pig’s tail hung straight instead of curling, you 
knew he didn’t feel good. Sickness in a hog was often recognized, 
too, by the fact that he was not rooting. Ineffective as most of these 
remedies sound, there’s little wonder that a farmer was apt to say, 
“Root, hog, or die.” 

Young male stock not intended for breeding purposes was 
usually castrated or “altered.” “Never too hot for a horse nor too 
cold for a hog” was a general rule concerning the time for the 
operation. Many people watched the signs of the zodiac to deter- 
mine the proper time—when the sign would be leaving the heart, 
not going toward it. Some said never to alter stock when the moon 
was in Scorpio. One man who often altered stock for his neighbors 
would do it only when the sign was below the knees. He was so 
sure infection and death would result at any other time that if 
the neighbor insisted, he would say, “Get somebody else to do your 
butchering for you.” 

Another kind of minor surgery was dehorning cattle. That 
was simple. You fastened the cow securely in her stanchion and 
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sawed off her horns. If she bled badly, you gathered wads of cob- 
webs to staunch the bleeding, and daubed them over with tar. 

When a horse “corked” itself (that is, cut its leg with a shoe 
calk), when a cow got caught in a fence, or when a dog tore a 
sheep’s leg, sulphur was usually the disinfectant, though some- 
times kerosene or turpentine was poured in to clean the cut. If a 
salve of any sort was needed, Balm of Gilead was traditional in my 
family. This was made from Balm of Gilead leaf buds stewed with 
rendered butter made from cream of the first milkings after a 
cow freshened. It could be made with mutton tallow instead, but 
if so, it would eventually turn rancid. It was a gentle salve, used 
as often on people as on stock. 

Of course there was whiskey—a drop or two in milk for new- 
born lambs or a pint for a horse with lockjaw, though the usual 
procedure was to “drink the whiskey and rub the bottle on.” 
Then, too, there were such patent medicines as Fowler’s Solution 
and Quick Relief, and many men had a bottle of the favorite 
remedy handy. A well-known story in Tompkins County is that 
of the man who came in wet and cold one night and told his wife 
to mix him up a dose of Dr. Miles’ Fever Drops. She protested 
against his taking “horse medicine,” but he insisted, and at last 
she asked how much to fix. “Well,” he boasted, “I guess I’m good 
as half a horse.” She measured out half the prescribed dose, and 
he took it. Two hours later he was sitting on the barnyard fence, 
sweating like rain and trying to cool off. 


WEATHER LORE 


“It'll be a nice day tomorrow if it don’t rain” is characteristic 
of many a farmer’s outlook on the weather—something to be con- 
sidered, foreseen if possible, but with too many variations to 
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permit planning far ahead. Nevertheless, they keep trying to out- 
guess it. The accuracy of many of their sayings may be verified 
scientifically. Others seem to be based entirely on coincidence or 
false reasoning. Some may be true in one place but not in another. 

Rain is one of the most important types of weather to be 
considered, especially in haying and harvesting time. An alert 
farmer, consequently, noticed the peculiarities of the daily 
weather and interpreted them in the light of his own experience, 
the weather lore of his neighbors, and that of preceding genera- 
tions. 


When there’s a ring around the moon, 
Rain is coming soon 


is a saying based on the appearance of the moon shining through 
clouds. A similar explanation accounts for the saying, 


If the sun goes pale to bed, 
"Twill rain tomorrow, it is said, 


or 


If the sun rises early, goes to bed soon, 
Storm before night if not before noon. 


Other rhymes based on observation of the clouds are these: 


When the clouds do weave, 
"Twill storm before they leave. 


When, clouds go northward skipping, 
They come back a-dripping. 


When clouds appear like rocks and towers, 
The earth’s refreshed by frequent showers. 


One cloud formation that has called forth many verses is the 
“mackerel sky,” a curdled effect of clouds in parallel bands. 
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Mackerel sky, mackerel sky, 
Three days wet and three days dry. 


A mackerel sky— 
Soon wet or long dry. 


Mackerel sky 
Never leaves the earth dry. 


A mackerel sky— 
It’s sure to be wet 
Before it’s dry. 


Mackerel sky and mare’s tails 
Make great ships carry low sails. 


Mare’s tails and mackerel sky 
Brings rain very nigh. 
Mackerel sky, 

Not very wet, not very dry. 
Mackerel sky 


Means a storm nearby. 


Many rhymes about fog are current. The saying that 


Fog going up the hill 
Brings water to the mill 


often proves true, because the meeting between warm, moist air 
and the cold air above condenses the water, causing rain. Other 
ways of saying the same thing are 


Fog goes up a-hopping, 
Rain comes down a-dropping 


and 


In the morning, mountains; 
In the evening, fountains. 





WEATHER LORE $1 


The same idea is behind the saying, “When a water pail sweats, 
it is going to rain.” 

The stars were often thought to indicate coming rain. If the 
Big Dipper was upside down, rain might be expected the next day. 


If the stars are in a huddle, 
The world will be in a puddle. 


The appearance of the sun also was watched closely. A red 
sun was said to have “water in his eye,” or, more elaborately, 


If red the sun begins his race, 
Expect the rain will fall apace. 


The sun’s “drawing water” was a well-known sign of rain to come. 
If the sun set behind a band on Wednesday night, rain might be 
expected before Sunday night, or 


If the sun sets clear on Friday night, 
It will rain before Monday night. 


“Sundogs,” bright or colored streaks from the sun, were usually 
considered a sign of storm, though they might also indicate 
change in temperature. If the northern streak of light lasted 
longer—‘‘ate up the other’’—cold was on the way; if the southern, 
warm weather. 

Leaves turned over by the wind were a sign of coming rain, 
and an intensely clear day was often spoken of as a “weather 
breeder.” When the air sounds hollow or the sound of a train 
whistle carries far, many communities have learned to look for 
storm. Three white frosts in succession were also thought to 
precede rain. 

Many attempts to foretell rain were based on the assumption 
that animals, birds, and insects have a keener perception of what 
is coming than humans do. When a cat eats grass, they say, it’s 
going to rain. 
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When the cock crows going to bed, 
He will surely awake with a watery head, 


or if cows lie down before sundown, it’s going to rain. When hens 
oil their feathers and keep close to the buildings, they are thought 
to expect rain. A tree toad’s constant calling, a pig’s changing its 
bed, ants’ carrying their eggs to shelter, flies’ gathering around a 
window or on a ceiling, birds’ calling softly as the sun goes down, 
a cat’s sleeping a good deal, or, conversely, running around wildly, 
are all signs of coming storm. If angleworms leave piles of dirt 
before their holes, it will rain in two days. On Long Island they 
say a storm is coming if sea gulls fly inland. 


When a cow tries to scratch her ear, 
It means a shower is very near. 

When it thumps its ribs with its tail, 
Expect thunder, lightning, or hail. 


Lightning, by the way, can be pretty bad. One day Perry 
Whitney in Herkimer County was outdoors when a thunder- 
storm started. He ran for the barn with the lightning right behind 
him. He had to run around the barn three times before he got 
far enough ahead to duck in the door and let the lightning go past! 

Then there are the signs that are based on the supernatural, 
with rain as a punishment for cruelty to animals. Don’t step on 
a spider or an ant, or don’t kill a hop-toad, was a warning often 
repeated by children. 

Of course there are people who recognize the coming of 
storms by pains in their joints, their corns, or, more recently, 
their sinuses. 

Where is a storm coming from? Face the wind and point to 
the right. Of course this would be true only if you faced the wind 
at the right time. One of the best-known verses about wind is bor- 
rowed from fishermen: 
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When the wind is in the north, 

The skillful fisher goes not forth. 
When the wind is in the south, 

It blows the bait in the fish’s mouth. 


The farmer is more apt to quote the next four lines: 


When the wind is in the east, 

*Tis neither good for man nor beast. 
When the wind is in the west, 

Then ‘tis at its very best. 


The sun drawing water in the evening was a sign of wind, as were 
long, slim, red clouds in the evening, or low-hanging, dark clouds. 
Some people said, ““The wind goes down with the sun,” but others 
said that when the wind died down at sunset it would blow again 
the next day. 

One of the vital questions to a farmer was whether a storm 
would be a long one or only a shower. Again people watched live- 
stock for the answer. If hens stayed out, the storm would be of 
short duration. Similarly, when cows in pasture didn’t stop eating, 
it would be only a shower, but if they did stop and turn their 
rumps to the wind, a long storm might be expected. When the 
sky cleared in the east, the storm was expected to continue, but 
if it cleared in the west, it would cease. 


A sunshiny shower 
Won't last half an hour, 


and some people said that if the raindrops were large, the storm 
would not last long. 


Rain long foretold, long last; 
Short notice, soon past 


was another belief concerning the duration of a storm. If rain 
stopped in the night, it might just as well not stop at all; and 
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during the day people said of a break in a storm, “It’s lighting up 
to see the rain.” No matter how hard it rained, some farmers said, 
it would always clear up in time for milking, or, if not, three days’ 
rain would empty any sky. 

Apparently the day of the week was thought to have an 
influence on the weather, for it was said that if it rained on Mon- 
day, it would rain four days of that week, and if it rained Monday. 
it would rain Friday. Also, “Friday is either the fairest or the 
foulest day.” 

Religious holidays were considered by many to be keys to 
rain to come. For instance, it was said that if it rained the Sunday 
before Lent, it would rain on Easter. Rain on Easter Sunday 
meant rain on the six following Sundays. If it rained the last day 
of Passover or on Ascension Thursday, it would rain forty days 
thereafter. 


St. Swithin’s Day, if thou dost rain, 
For forty days it will remain; 

St. Swithin’s Day, if thou be fair, 
For forty days ’twill rain nae mair. 


Many verses give the signs not just of rain but of fair weather 
as well. Two of the best-known are: 


Evening grey and morning red 
Will bring a rain upon his head; 
Evening red and morning grey 
Will send a traveller on his way. 


and 


Red in the morning, 

Sailors take warning; 

Red at night 

Is the sailors’ delight. 
Another borrowed from sailors is: 
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When the rain’s before the wind, 
Topsail halliards you must bend; 
When the wind’s before the rain, 
Soon you will make sail again. 


Several verses refer to the time of day. The most common is, 


Rain before seven, 
Clear before eleven. 


Similarly, 


Between eleven and two, 
You can tell what the weather 
Is going to do. 


Less well known is, 


Thundershower in the morning, rain all day; 
Thundershower in the afternoon, it will clear up. 


Swallows flying low were thought a sign of coming storm; flying 
high, of fair weather. Also, when smoke curled to the heavens, 
there would be a good day; when it sank to the ground, the day 
would be stormy. 


A summer fog for fair; 
A winter fog for rain, 
In fact most everywhere 
In valley and on plain. 


Fog, you see, was always noted. 


When the fog goes to the hills, 
Go to your mills; 

When the fog goes to the hollows, 
Go to your fallows. 


The belief in the influence of the moon on coming weather has 
called forth many sayings. One of the most common is that the 
moon tipped forward means ‘‘wet moon” and on its back means 
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“dry moon,” or, more picturesquely, “If the powder horn slips 
off the moon, the Indian takes the horn and goes hunting, for the 
weather will be dry. If the powder horn stays on the moon, he 
hangs it up and takes his fish pole, for the weather will be wet.” 
Morning dew and cobwebs were always commented upon. 


When the dew is on the grass, 

Rain will never come to pass. 

When the grass is dry at morning light, 
Look for a rain before the night. 


When cobwebs lie flat on the grass, no rain is to be expected, but 
when they slant or are hung on fences, there will be rain. One 
girl’s grandfather explained that “when it’s going to rain, the 
spiders hang their webs up so they won't get wet.” 

Fewer than the signs for rain are those for fair weather. All 
over the State you hear that if there’s enough blue sky to make a 
Dutchman a pair of pants, it is going to clear. 


Wind before rain, 
Fair weather again. 


A red sunset, a yellow sky after sundown, and a red moon are all 
signs of warm weather to come. If it looks like rain, but the wind 
follows the sun around the sky, it won’t rain. 


In the waning of the moon, 
A cloudy morn, fair afternoon. 


Also, the nearer to midnight the change of moon, the clearer the 
weather to be expected. 


When the geese honk high, 
Be prepared for a clear sky. 


“Fog in the morning, clear afternoon”; thunder in the fall was 
thought to precede warm weather. 
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Evening red and morning gray, 
Two sure signs of one fine day. 


When the locust or “harvest fly” sang, it would be dry and hot. 

You can judge how hot it was when you consider the cows 
frozen to death in Monroe County. The weather was so hot that 
July that it popped all the popcorn there was stored in the barn. 
When the cows saw all those white banks, they just naturally gave 
up and died. 

During the fall and winter, cold is more to be considered than 
rain. A rainbow late in summer forewarns of a cold week. In early 
fall if there is a long, dark cloud in the west at night, there will 
be no frost that night; but it is usually cold during the full moon, 
especially if the moon rides high in the sky or if it changes 
between midnight and morning. 


Clear moon, 
Frost soon. 


Thunder in March, northern lights, and much blue flame in the 
fire were all said to be signs of cold weather ahead. 


A storm of hail 
Brings frost on its tail. 


Fog in winter was dreaded, for 


January fog 
Will freeze a hog. 


About that time of year, too, people said, 


As the days begin to lengthen, 
The cold begins to strengthen. 


A farmer wanted to know when snow was coming and how 
much, so he could be prepared for it. For instance, in Erie County, 
Howard Post started to lay the tunnel to his barn one year. He'd 
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made it several years before and every fall laid it from house to 
barn before snow flew. In the spring neighbors helped him take 
it apart and store it for the summer. Well, this year he didn’t get 
started quite soon enough, so he had to begin laying it in a snow- 
storm. Then when he'd finished laying it, he hadn’t reached the 
barn. When he came to find out, the snow had been piling up 
so all day that the tunnel had gone clean over the barn. 

Some people said that if in autumn the ground froze away 
from the stones, the next storm would be rain, but if it froze 
toward them, there would be snow. Others said snow must fall in 
mud to stay; if it fell on frozen ground, it would not last. The date 
of the first snowfall was said to indicate the number of storms 
coming. Later in the winter they observed, 


When it snows like meal, 
Then there comes a good deal. 


According to one belief, the length of the icicles was a warning 
of the depth of the next snow. Some said that when snow stuck 
to the trees, it meant more snow; others, that it meant a thaw. 
Another sign of a coming thaw was the settling of smoke to the 
ground, and still another, the appearance of a caterpillar. If 
animals drank a lot of water, too, a thaw was expected. Although 
a south wind was usually warm, “the north end of south wind” 
was cold. Of course everyone has heard of the cold weather in the 
northern part of the state. Judge for yourself when in Clinton 
County they say a ‘““Chateaugay thaw is forty below and a helluva 
blow!” 

The length of the coming winter was an important considera- 
tion. Farmers had to judge not only how much wood they needed 
to keep both their cooking and heating stoves going, but also the 
amount of hay and grain needed by their stock before it could be 
turned out to spring pasture. They often quoted, 
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Half your grain and half your hay 
Will be gone by Candlemas Day (February 2). 


How early would winter set in? For answer the farmer listened 
for the first crickets or katydids or locusts or tree toads, because 
the first frost might be expected six weeks from that day, the first 
snowfall ninety days from it. 


Cricket squeaks, 

Cold weather in six weeks. 
Some of the common signs men looked to when considering the 
severity of the winter were the height of bees’ and hornets’ nests 
above ground—high if much snow, low if very cold winter ahead— 
the thickness of animals’ fur, thickness of cornhusks, density of 
foliage, migration of geese, the proportion of red and black color- 
ing on caterpillars, and the quantity of nuts gathered by squirrels. 
Leaves clinging to trees late in the fall and bark tight on trees 
indicated a hard winter, as did a black frost in October. The 
formation of a hog’s melt or spleen was always noted at butchering 
time. A long, narrow melt meant a long, cold winter. A less com- 
mon sign was the molting of chickens. If it began at the front of 
the body, the first part of the winter would be severe, and vice 
versa. Also if the breastbone of a goose was white, it indicated a 
snowy winter. No frost in September and thunder in the fall were 
signs of an open winter. Most of these signs seem not to be set to 
rhyme, but one rather interesting stanza is: 


Onion’s skin very thin, 

Mild winter coming in; 

Onion’s skin thick and tough, 

Coming winter cold and rough. 
A more detailed way of foretelling the winter by means of an 
onion comes from Schenectady County. Take the layers off a dried 
onion in September, letting each successive layer represent a 
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month. The layer which starts to “cry” will indicate the first cold 
month, and the quantity of tears, the degree of coldness. For 
instance, if there are no tears from the first layer, October will not 
be cold, but if the tears start with the next layer, November will 
be. Still another way is to cut in half six onions on New Year's 
Eve and place them in a row on the window sill. Name them in 
the order of the months, and the ones in which water forms will 
indicate the rainy months. 

Although forecasting for a long period of time is less accurate 
than short-time predictions, farmers, like others, have clung to the 
hope that they could see at least a season ahead. For instance, 
there is the belief that the way the wind blows September 21 
determines the prevailing wind for the fall, and the wind on 
March 21, for the spring. Then there is the statement that the 
last three days of November indicate the weather respectively for 
December, January, and February, whereas the last three days of 
February are the ruling days for March, April, and May; that 
the first three days of January foretell weather for the first three 
months of the year; or that the last Friday and Saturday of each 
month are ruling days for the next month. Some say that the 
three days preceding the autumnal equinox indicate the weather 
for October, November, and December, and the three days after, 
for January, February, and March, the days before and after the 
spring equinox governing the rest of the year. Others believed 
that the nineteenth, twentieth, and twenty-first of December, 
March, June, and September, respectively, were ruling days for 
the next three months. According to some folks, too, the first 
Sunday’s weather determines the weather for the whole month. 

Many of the long-time weather signs were watched by the 
farmer in an effort to decide the kind of crops that would flourish 
in the coming year. A south wind on Good Friday promised a 
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good corn year. If March 20 was warm with a south wind, plant 
corn; if it was cold with a north wind, plant barley. 


A cold, wet May 
Fills the barn with grain and hay. 


If the wind was in the west when the sun crossed the line, it 
would be a good fruit year, but if in the east, fruit would blast. 
Thunder in March also indicated no fruit. Mist or frost on the 
tenth of March foretold a year of plenty, as did the first snowfall’s 
sticking to the trees, but a green Christmas was a warning of poor 
crops in the coming year. If the last snow went away with the sun 
and the wind, it would be a dry season, which, by the way, was 
good for hops, whereas early thunder in the north meant a wet 
summer. 

Such forecasts were general enough to allow exceptions; more- 
over, weather was often said to “go by extremes”; that is, if the 
ruling days were cold, they might be signs of a cool month or its 
opposite. In fact, it was often said, “Very hot summer, very cold 
winter.” 

Warnings needed some winters were: 


Light December and open January, 
Look out for February! 


and 


When Christmas does no winter bring, 
Look for a winter in the spring. 


Without benefit of rhyme is “If you walk in water on Christmas 
Day, you'll walk on ice on Easter Day.” 
As always, fog was carefully noted: 


No fogs in February; 
No frosts in May. 
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And its reverse, 


Fog in February; 

Frost same day in May. 
The number of heavy fogs in August was considered a sign of the 
number of heavy snows to come during the winter. 

After a hard winter, folks looked eagerly for signs of spring. 

If the groundhog saw his shadow on February 2, they expected 
six more weeks of winter. Otherwise there might be an early 
spring, though they warned each other that 


A February spring 
Is worth nothing, 


and there were those who said, “I’d rather see the Devil himself 
than a March robin.” The peepers had to freeze up three times 
before spring was really here, and some people said, “Just so 
many days the peepers holler in March, they'll hold their tongues 
in May.” If the leaves had all fallen at once in the fall, people 
looked for the snow to go all at once in the spring. Everyone, of 
course, quoted the verse about March’s coming in like a lion or 
a lamb, and geese flying north meant that spring was really 
coming. If the season began officially between midnight and 
morning, it was expected to be mild. To know whether the spring 
was progressing normally, one remembered that 


On the tenth of May 
Trees should be gosling gray. 


There is an independence in knowing some of the more 
dependable signs, and a continuity of tradition in knowing your 
grandfather's sayings. With the advent of scientific weather reports 
the New York farmer has accurate data on hand to help in plan- 
ning his work. Yet even the best reports cannot be completely 
accurate for many of the pocketed farms of the state. So it is that 
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men still quote their favorite weather signs. Of course there are 
times when even those are not reliable, for “All signs fail in dry 
weather.” 


PLANTING 


In the lore of planting, certain ideas recur frequently. One 
is the belief in the influence of the moon. Another is the correla- 
tion between planting time and the development of tree leaves, 
probably an inheritance from the time when farms were next 
door to forests, or, earlier yet, from our Indian neighbors. Still 
another idea is the importance of Good Friday and Easter Sunday, 
no doubt symbolically paralleling the death and resurrection of 
Christ. 

Early in the spring the ground was prepared for planting. 
Often the plowing had been done the previous fall. If not, the 
coming of swallows indicated that spring was really here; plowing 
and planting should begin. Some people warned against starting 
plowing on Good Friday, however, for fear you would never 
finish it. Usually manure had beeen spread on the fields during the 
fall and winter. If not, it was spread during the very early spring. 
Some believers in the moon said that it should be spread while 
the moon was waning, to make it seep in better. Others said, 
“Spread it under the full moon for a good crop.” 

One of the most general beliefs in regard to the moon’s rela- 
tion to planting is that vegetables maturing underground (such 
as potatoes) should be planted in the dark of the moon, whereas 
those maturing above ground (like beans) should be planted in 
the new moon. Another is that all round seeds should be planted 
in the full of the moon, but all flat or long seeds should be planted 
in the old moon. Anything that grows in a head should be planted 
in a full moon so that it will grow big and round. Wet crops 
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should be planted in a wet moon (tipped to let water run out), 
but not when the moon is upside down. Other people refer to the 
zodiac and say such crops should be planted in the sign of the fish. 
(This is a rule worth following if you consider the farmer who 
planted a watermelon seed near a road in Genesee County. The 
melon grew and grew. Finally, for the convenience of travelers, 
he built a tunnel through it, but there was so much water he had 
to charge for the ferry ride!) The first day of the new moon and 
the day it changes quarters are not considered good days for 
planting, but plant when the moon is a crescent and the crop will 
grow with the moon. In general, plant in the increasing moon if 
you wish good crops. 

The continuing belief in the influence of the moon is shown 
in what must be a modern adaptation: To increase the growth 
of lawns, mow when the moon is in a water sign of the zodiac: 
Cancer, Scorpio, or Pisces. Of course, the farmer who does not 
believe in lunar influence usually scoffs, “I plant my seeds in the 
ground, not in the moon.” 

The fact that corn has been one of the major crops since the 
earliest days of settlement in what is now New York State is 
shown in the number of sayings pertaining to its planting and 
growth. According to different Yorkers it should be planted when 
the shad (a white-flowered wild shrub) is in blossom, when apple 
blossoms drop or apple-tree leaves are big as a mouse’s ear, when 
hickory leaves are big as crows’ feet, when oak or beech or maple 
leaves are the size of a squirrel’s ear, when elm or lilac leaves are 
the size of a squirrel’s foot, when the hickory-tree buds are open 
the size of a rabbit’s foot, when cherry trees are first in bloom, 
when the swallows or bobolinks come, when the whippoorwills 
first call, when there are three thunders in March, or, prosaically, 
on May 10. Thunder in March, by the way, indicates a good corn 
year, according to some Yorkers; others say a good corn year 
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follows a south wind when the sun crosses the line, or a west or 
south wind on Easter Sunday. 

There are several variations of the rhyme for planting corn, 
one of the commonest being 


One for the blackbird; 
One for the crow; 

One for the cutworm 
And two to grow, 


though Frank Hazelton of Jay says he “never saw a crow yet that 
would stop with one.” Plant corn in the red moon, and the cut- 
worms won't get it. Plant in the full moon when the zodiac sign 
is in the arm, and it will grow ears the length of your arm—from 
the elbow down, that is. If an eclipse of the sun occurs when the 
corn is in blossom, however, the ears will not fill. 

Corn had to be hoed by hand, and good corn weather was 
that when the sweat dropped off your nose at every hill as you 
hoed along. Those long hours of work under a summer sun led 
to the saying, “You never see too many hoes in a cornfield.” 


Knee high 
By the Fourth of July 


was the rule. In fact, “Corn that will not grow in three full 
moons will never feed you in the cold.” 

The fact that corn did grow well here is proved by the story 
of the farmer who drove into a lumber camp with a pair of oxen, 
looking for a winter’s job skidding logs. He had enough corn in 
the ear on his wagon to feed the oxen, so he was hired and 
worked all winter. One day in the spring some of the corn spilled 
onto the ground and began to grow. Several days later the boss 
rode into camp on horseback and tied his horse to a stalk. In the 
morning the stalk had grown so it raised the horse off his front 
feet. It grew all summer and had one ear on the very top. One 
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Sunday the men got together and cut it down. The ear was so 
heavy that it drove deep into the ground. They had to hitch a 
derrick on to pull it out, and then they got only the cob. The 
corn stayed there. The hole where the cob had been soon filled 
with water and made a beautiful spring all stoned up with corn. 

Beans, like corn, were grown here by both Indians and white 
men long before this area was a state, and many are the signs 
for their planting. Plant white beans when the green black cherries 
are the size of peas. Plant beans in the dark of the moon to get 
more beans, in the light of the moon to get more tops. If you want 
beans to have blossoms, green beans, and mature beans on the 
vine at the same time, plant during the new moon; but if you 
want them to ripen all at the same time, plant in the full moon. 
Plant lima beans on Ascension Day, says one man—when maple 
leaves are full size, says another. Beans planted when the horns of 
the moon are up, or when the moon is waxing, will pole readily, 
but when the horns are down, or when the moon is waning, they 
will not. They will not climb the pole, either, if they are planted 
when the wind is in the east. The pole, by the way, should lean 
slightly toward the north. These latter precautions no doubt 
reflect knowledge of a local prevailing wind. Beans should be 
planted not later than Decoration Day, and they sprout quickest 
if the eye is down. 

Because corn would grow and produce on newly cleared, 
poorly cultivated land, it was the first staple crop of many 
pioneers. Other grains were important on Long Island and along 
the river valleys. Often rye, oats, barley, buckwheat, and especially 
wheat were planted after the ground had been subdued by a year 
or two of cultivation. Fewer sayings, however, are current about 
these other grains. In general, they said, any grain should be 
planted in the new of the moon for a full crop; in the waning 
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moon it would turn to straw. Buckwheat was planted when the 
chestnut was white with bloom, when elderberries were in 
blossom, when the moon was old, or as late as the full moon in 
July. Some people believed it should be planted in the late after- 
noon so that blossoming and filling out of the grain would occur 
in the late afternoon or evening, for fear the midday heat would 
blight the blossoms. Buckwheat should not be sowed in the sign 
of Virgo or it would blossom profusely but not bear grain. (A 
“buckwheat farmer,” by the way, was one who farmed only on a 
very small scale, or a poor one, perhaps because this grain was 
one of the coarsest, or perhaps because it would grow where little 
else would.) It would be a good barley year, but not good for 
corn, if March 20 was cold with a north wind. Sow barley when 
the elm leaf is the size of a mouse’s ear, oats when apple-tree 
leaves are that size, wheat as near as possible to September 15. 
They say, too, ‘““Mud your oats in and dust your wheat in.” 
Clover and alfalfa should be sowed in Libra. The old of the moon 
in March was the time to plant clover seed, said others, and grass 
seed should be broadcast on the sugar snow in April. 

Hops were becoming an important cash crop by the early 
1840’s and flourished through both central and northwestern 
New York until “blue mold and prohibition” finished them. In 
fact, they used to claim three crops in Schoharie County: broom- 
corn, hops, and Democrats. Hop roots were planted in the spring 
about six inches deep in hills seven or eight feet apart. They 
bore the second year after planting and from then on, year after 
year. About the first of May the plants would sprout and send out 
runners. These, when they were one and a half or two feet long, 
were twined onto the hop poles “clockwise” or “with the sun.” 

Opinion on the time for planting the garden varies. Some say 
to plant it when the grape buds are pink. Others say: 
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When pincherry leaves 
Are big as a squirrel’s ear, 
Put in your garden 

And have no fear. 


Early vs. late planting is summarized in the stanza: 


If you put me in in April, 
I’ll come when I will. 
Put me in in May, 

And I'll come right away. 


Other verses add weight to late planting: 


Plant in May 
And keep the weeds away. 


A good garden should, of course, yield peas and new potatoes 
for the Fourth of July dinner. Peas should be planted in the old 
moon so they don’t blow, but 


Plant peas when the moon is on the wane, 
Plant your peas in vain. 


Some say they should be planted on Good Friday or they will not 
blossom, though others say that peas planted on St. Patrick’s Dav 
will be abundant and good. They cook better if planted when the 
wind blows from the north, says one—from the west or south, says 
another. Potato plants will all go to vines, they say, unless they are 
planted in the dark of the moon. Some say that if you peel 
potatoes real thick, plant the peelings, and eat the center, you 
will have a good crop, but George Harris of Westport says, “Plant 
potatoes as the God Almighty made them” (whole). Memorial 
Day is a good day to plant potatoes, though early notatoes should 
be planted in the full moon in April, and late potatoes when the 
moon is getting full in June, or in the old of the moon in June 
when blackberry bushes are white with blossoms. If planted at 
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the latter time, they will not be bothered by potato bugs. The 
ground in which potatoes are planted should have been plowed 
in the full of the moon or they will be soggy when cooked, and 
the potatoes should be planted when the horns of the moon are 
up, or they will grow too deep into the ground. “Plant in April, 
hoe in May, eat in June.” 

You’ve heard about the farmer who planted onions with his 
potatoes, haven’t you? It was on a farm near Fort Johnson, accord- 
ing to Frank Houghtaling. The field was up on a hill, and in a 
dry season the water drained off that sidehill awfully fast. One 
winter he figured out a plan, and the next summer he planted 
first a hill of onions and then a hill of potatoes, then a hill of 
onions and then a hill of potatoes. The onions got in the potatoes’ 
eyes and made them water so much that the land had just enough 
moisture and he had a wonderful harvest. 


Twentieth of July, 
Plant your turnips wet or dry. 


So some people say, though others use the same rhyme to support 
the seventeenth, the twenty-third, or the twenty-fifth for turnips 
and the fourth for buckwheat and for cucumbers. A few add for 
turnips, 


Harvest them the twelfth of October, 
Drunk or sober. 


Several peculiar rituals are recommended in planting cucum- 
bers. Some people say they should be planted at sunrise the first 
day of spring while you are still in your night clothes; others say, 
after sundown or before sunrise on the second of June, before 
sunrise on the first of June in your bare feet, on the first Friday 
in June before sunrise, the first Sunday in June in your shirt tail, 
at four p.m. without your shoes on in the dark of the moon, or 
early July 5 before speaking to anyone. Before sunup when black- 
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berries are in blossom is a recommended time—also, when you've 
seen a lightning bug, or on the longest day of the year, to get 
long cucumbers. Cucumbers for pickles should be planted in the 
full moon in June. If the seeds are planted with the pointed end 
up, they will be up in three days. Friday and Sunday, of course, 
are days connected with religious beliefs. The references to the 
way the planter is dressed may be survivals of the ancient belief 
that if at night a woman walks unclothed around the garden 
dragging her gown along the ground, destructive insects cannot 
cross the charmed line. 

Cabbage should be planted on Good Friday, or at apple- 
blossom time before the sun rises. It should be planted in the 
new moon or it won't head; it will form a club root and grow 
up in a straight stalk. No doubt Fred Fryer followed all these pre- 
cautions the day he lost his watch. It seems that he had been 
planting cabbage over in Montgomery County. He looked all 
over for the watch, but finally allowed that he couldn't find it. 
In due time the cabbages grew to maturity and were harvested. 
One day in the winter, Fred’s wife sent him down cellar to get a 
cabbage for salad. He picked out the largest one he could find, 
brought it up, and started to cut it open. The knife stuck. He cut 
through from the other side; the cabbage fell open and out drop- 
ped the watch. It was good as new and still running, because as 
the cabbage grew around the stem of the watch, it had kept it 
wound. It had lost five minutes, though. 

Other garden vegetables have fewer sayings about them. St. 
Joseph’s Day, March 19, is said to be good for planting lettuce, 
peas, and chicory. Good Friday is the day for planting 
radishes, lettuce, and tomatoes—also for sweet peas, one of the 
few garden flowers mentioned commonly in York State planting 
lore. Tomatoes may be planted on St. Patrick’s Day and trans- 
planted on Memorial Day, but they should be planted in the 
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full moon so that they won't go all to vines. Squash may be 
planted on the first Friday in June before sunrise, or in the new 
moon in June. That new moon is good for spinach, and—shades 
of the June-moon-spoon lyrics—also for garlic! 

Because there were wet seasons and dry ones, hot seasons and 
cold ones, early ones and late ones, there was no real proof that 
even if the crop didn’t turn out well, the sign itself wasn’t a good 
one. So, year after year, men have planted according to their 
favorite signs. 


HARVESTING 


Compared with those for planting, the “signs” for harvesting 
are sparse indeed. When I asked why, a farmer told me, “Nobody 
knows what the weather is going to do around planting time, but 
even a darn fool can see when grain is ready to cut.” 

The influence of the moon is mentioned a few times in har- 
vesting lore in York State, but only a few. Some say to harvest all 
crops when the moon is getting old for them to keep better and 
longer; others, to dig root crops then, but to gather fruits and 
green vegetables just before the full moon for them to stand ship- 
ment. Crops gathered when the moon is in earth or water signs of 
the zodiac, they say, are in danger of mold or rot. 

Haying was always thought of as separate from harvesting. 
A skillful farmer prided himself on being able to cock hay so 
it would shed rain. Building a big load, too, was an accomplish- 
ment. They tell of a farmer who bought a load of hay from his 
neighbor one winter. He was to have all he could load on for the 
stipulated price, but when the neighbor saw the load, he asked 
with disgust, ‘““Why didn’t you load the barn on, too?” 

In Essex County, haying was begun right after the Fourth of 
July and was supposed to be finished before dog days in August. 
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If not, the weather was so “‘catchy,” or showery, that hay was apt 
to be rained on before it could be drawn in. A common condem- 
nation of a slow farmer was to say he drew his last hay in on 
sleighs. Now, that isn’t as farfetched as you might think, when 
you consider northern New York’s weather. One hot July day 
the men were resting after dinner before they went back into 
the hayfield. They heard a noise in the barnyard and somebody 
yelled, “A bear! a bear!” They all started for the barn with 
scythes and pitchforks. Seeing them coming, the bear jumped 
over the fence, but he landed in a snowbank and they shot him 
before he could get away. 

Certainly haying was one of the hottest, hardest jobs, and it 
called for plenty to drink. Sometimes this was water “from the 
northeast corner of the well,” sometimes cider, sometimes ginger 
beer—two tablespoons of vinegar, two of sugar, ginger about the 
size of a white bean, to a quart of cold water—or switchell, made 
also of water, ginger, vinegar, sometimes with molasses or rum 
added. 

Of course, the garden had to be harvested. In Stephentown 
they say the hills are so steep that in the fall farmers just cut the 
top off each hill of potatoes, cut open the lower end of the row, 
and let the potatoes roll right into the cellar. Then there is the 
story of another farmer who raised a real good crop of potatoes. 
When his neighbor wanted to buy a bushel, he refused to sell 
because he didn’t want to cut them up so small. In fact, when 
they did cut up the potatoes, a farm hand fell into one of the 
eyes and it took a thirty-foot ladder to get him out. The family 
lived all winter on the sawdust made by cutting up those potatoes. 

Many believed in “cradling your rye on the Fourth of July.” 
Wheat, oats, and barley, I was told, should be cut when the 
“berry was in the dough,” for more grain and better straw. In 
some places it was the custom, when reaping wheat with a sickle, 
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for the first man across the field to get the first drink from the jug 
by the fence. As soon as the grain was cut and wilted, it was ready 
to be bound. Taking one long stalk of the grain, a man or woman 
tied the rest into a sheaf and shocked it up ready to be drawn 
into the barn. Here too was rivalry. It was said that Mrs. Jack 
Courtney of Wilmington could tie one sheaf, throw it in the air, 
and tie another before the first hit the ground. 

Once the grain was in the barn, a man could work at thresh- 
ing as he found time. He threshed with a flail, carefully laying 
each stroke ’side of the one before. My great-grandfather worked 
all one winter going from one neighbor’s to the next, threshing 
ten bushels for one and his keep. Before the fanning mill came 
into use, the grain was winnowed by holding a basket of it high 
and pouring the grain into another basket on the ground so that 
the breeze would blow away the chaff. 

Later, when threshing machines came into use, one man would 
hire a crew to go around the neighborhood threshing with him, 
or else he and his neighbors would “change works.” When they 
threshed for old George Lambert, who was blind, he had the 
hired girl bring him a basin of beans. There was no fooling him 
about the amount of grain threshed, for each time a man brought 
a bag of grain to the granary, he put one bean in another dish. 

That was the season for big dinners, as each farmer’s wife in 
turn fed the “thrashers” who were helping her husband. (Silo- 
filling was another job like this, when men worked together to 
harvest their fields and women worked together to feed their men.) 
Almost unbelievable are some of the accounts of pies and cakes, 
but the dinners were not always the idyllic repasts that some 
writers have nostalgically recalled. One fall, for instance, Orrie 
Howard was working with a hay-pressing gang on a long job. 
They had eaten mutton for so many meals that the men were 
sick and tired of it. ‘Never mind,” said Orrie. “Just leave it to me. 
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We'll have chicken tomorrow.” The horse-stable door was open 
and the chickens had the run of the stable. Suddenly Orrie 
jumped in front of the horses, frightening them enough so they 
stepped around quickly and injured four chickens. Orrie picked 
the chickens up and took them to the chopping block, where he 
beheaded them. Then he took them to the house and explained 
that they had been hurt, and had to be killed right away. No 
success. The lady of the house hitched up her horse, drove to 
Cobleskill, and sold them to the butcher. For dinner the next day 
they had mutton. It so happened, however, that Orrie was called 
on to say the grace. Orrie was ready: 


Mutton hot and mutton cold, 

Mutton young and mutton old, 

Mutton tender and mutton tough— 

We thank thee, Lord; we’ve had mutton enough. 


The next day they had ham. 

After grain was threshed, some of it was fed whole, but the 
farmer usually hauled some of it to the gristmill to have it ground. 
Shelled corn was often ground with oats or buckwheat or both 
for the stock, besides the cornmeal or buckwheat, wheat, or rye 
flour ground for the house. Waiting for your grist, by the way, 
was a good sociable way to spend a winter afternoon. 

Early in the fall men would say to each other, “If you haven’t 
got your corn husked by election day, you'll blow on your fingers.” 
Stories of husking bees are treasured by many an old-timer. Word 
went around that one of the neighbors was having a “huskin’” 
and everybody came. 


When we were young and went to a ball, 

We went with an ox team or no team at all; 

Now they go with a horse and sleigh, 

Three or four buffaloes [robes] and everything gay... 
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Lanterns were hung around the barn floor for light, and each 
couple chose a stook of corn to work on. A girl who husked a 
red ear might be kissed by all the men, and the lucky man who 
husked a red ear could claim a kiss from every girl; in fact, some 
men have been accused of preparing themselves with a red ear in 
advance. It was good steady work till about midnight, with songs, 
stories, and jokes to help pass the time. If you happened, for 
instance, to be between a husker and the pile of corn, it surely 
wasn’t his fault if an ear hit you. Then came supper; the fiddles 
were tuned, and the whole crowd danced till morning. 

Although hops were not so much a crop for the small general 
farm, the lore of hop picking is certainly part of the harvest lore 
of New York State. Hop picking began about the first of Septem- 
ber and lasted sometimes three or four weeks. Where hops were 
the big crop, a farm might have as many as 125 pickers, though 
25 or 30 was nearer the average. Making provision for such a 
group of workers was a job in itself; it is little wonder that a 
farmer paid wholesale prices on “hop-picking groceries.” Some 
farmers hired hobos for picking season; others hired local help, 
and that help included men and women from every social rank 
and practically every age group. Whole trainloads from Albany 
and Schenectady went into the hop fields. Schools in the hop 
towns did not begin till the hops were picked, for older children 
were either picking or taking care of younger ones so their parents 
could pick. 

Four pickers worked at one large box or “frame” divided 
into four sections or ‘“‘boxes,” each holding seven bushels—ten, 
in some parts of the State. “Pole pullers” or “box tenders” pulled 
the poles from the ground and carried them to the frames. Here 
the pickers stripped the hops and dropped them into the boxes. 
Most of the pickers wore gloves, because the hops often poisoned 
their skin. When a pole was finished, the picker just shouted, 
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“Hops!” and the puller provided a new one. “Dirty hops,” by the 
way, were those picked with too many leaves and twigs. The 
pickers took care not to jar the frame, for the hops settled easily 
and the box would take longer to fill. Sometimes, of course, a 
puller or a picker at another frame would jar the box intention- 
ally. The competition was keen to see who could fill his box first, 
and sometimes the bottom of the first box revealed baskets, boots, 
or old clothes—anything to take up space. There were hop- 
picking contests to see who could pick the most in a set length 
of time, with all participants donating part of their hops as a 
prize for the winner. “Hop sack!” was the call when a box was 
full. Then a “yard boss” came to empty the box, giving the 
picker a ticket that he could exchange for his pay or use as money 
in the local store. 

Finding all the branches on one side of a vine was a sign of 
good luck, and a “‘kissing vine” or “kissing loop,” a vine that had 
curled back on itself to form a circle, was much prized. Through 
that loop the lucky finder might kiss his own true love, or every 
girl he wished to, the privilege varying with the locality. If you 
were a newcomer, or a pretty girl, if you had a birthday, or were 
especially unpopular—any pretext would do—you might expect 
to be thrown into a box of hops, for that was a favorite prank. 
Another, as might be expected, was putting hops into the beds. 

About the “hop merchants,” insects often found on the hops, 
people said, 

A gold merchant on hops will bring a good price; 
Silver on hops, not quite so good; 
Nothing on hops, won’t get much for crops. 

After the hops were picked, they were stacked in hop kilns. 
Spread about a foot and a half deep on a grate over which a light 
canvas had been drawn, they were dried over an even fire for 
about twelve hours. Sulphur was burned on top of the stove to 
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bleach and purify the hops. Then they were pressed into bales 
ready for sale. 

Folks worked together and played together and enjoyed the 
harvest, too. During the season there were often parties or hop 
dances in the evening on the cleared floor of the hop house. In 
Oneida County the crowning event of the season was the Hop- 
Kiln Dance at the end, and when Hop Sunday was celebrated in 
Waterville, they say that for three weeks ahead of time you 
couldn’t hire a horse and buggy or buy a train ticket there. 


THE YEAR’S SPECIAL JOBS 


Calendar months were less important to a farmer than were 
seasons of work. Entwined with the cycle of planting and har- 
vesting, breeding and rearing, was a cycle of independent jobs 
that had an important place on the general farm. There was 
sugaring, for instance, in the spring, and there was cider making 
in early fall. Butchering came later in the fall, and chopping fire- 
wood was a winter’s job. So was filling the ice house. Nobody 
could say on what days these jobs might start, but when the 
weather was right, they started. 

In March or April children and grown folks alike watched 
eagerly for the sunny days with cold enough nights to skim over 
the puddles. Those were the days for sugaring. Some people 
tapped when the bluejays came; others, when the rivers broke up. 
One veteran sugar maker said to tap April 1 even if the snow 
was crotch deep. One morning the men and children would start 
out loaded down with a hammer, an auger, spouts, and buckets. 
If the sugar “bush” (grove of maples) was near the house, they 
might go on foot; otherwise, these supplies were loaded onto a 
sleigh and the team drew them to the sugarhouse. The trees 
were tapped by boring a hole through the bark, not too far into 
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the wood. Then a spout was pounded in. Before the time of metal 
spouts, sumac wood was favored because of its pithy center. At 
first, sap was caught in wooden troughs at the base of the tree; 
later came the wooden buckets, and then metal ones. One tree 
might have from one to half a dozen buckets, depending on its 
age and size, and everybody took care to tap at one side or the 
other of last year’s scars. As soon as tapping was finished, gathering 
began. If a light west wind was blowing, a good run of sap might 
be expected. In a large bush, oxen or horses would draw a gather- 
ing barrel around on a sleigh, so that the man had only to empty 
the buckets into the barrel. In a smaller bush, however, men 
often used a wooden shoulder yoke with a ten- or twelve-quart 
pail dangling from each end. 

Boiling started as soon as the big iron kettle was full. With 
new sap the fire was kept high, and if the sap boiled fiercely 
enough to be in danger of going over, you threw in a piece of 
salt pork to provide “oil on troubled waters.” The faster the 
boiling away, the lighter colored would be the syrup. When the 
sap had boiled down part way, though, the fire had to be kept 
lower because the thicker syrup might be scorched. When it 
formed three drops on the edge of a spoon, it was real syrup; 
when the syrup would “apron” or drip off a dipper in wide sheets, 
it was ready for soft sugar. To test it for hard sugar, you made a 
loop of straw or broom splint, dipped it into the syrup, and blew 
on it. If the syrup held together as a bubble, it was ready. You 
might dip a little syrup onto some snow as another test. When it 
formed a soft wax, it was ready for soft or tub sugar; a very hard 
wax showed that it was ready to cake. When there was a good run 
of sap, boiling went on day and night. Sometimes you roasted 
eggs or potatoes in the ashes or boiled eggs in the syrup itself. 
If there were two or three people spending the evening by the 
kettle, there would be songs and stories. Somebody would be sure 
to know this one: 
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When you see the vapor pillar 

Kiss the forest and the sky, 

You may know the days of sugar making 
Then is drawing nigh. 

Frosty nights and sunny days 

Make the maple pulses play 

Till, congested with its sweetness, 

They delight to bleed away. 


Chorus: Oh, bubble, bubble, bubble, bubble, 
Bubble goes the pan; 
Furnish sweeter music 
For the season if you can. 
Watch the golden billows; 
See the ebb and flow. 
Sweetest joys indeed 
We sugar makers know. 


Now if you don’t believe me, 
Take a saucer and a spoon; 
Though you're sour as a lemon, 
You'll be sweeter soon. 

See the fragrant odors pour 
From the open kitchen door, 
And the eager little children 
Ever crying, “Give me more.” 


At least once during the season there would be a big sugaring- 
off party, though often, of an evening, there would be a little sugar 
on snow—Jack wax, some people called it. All you needed was 
a big pan of snow packed in tight, and syrup boiled almost to 
the soft-sugar stage. Then when you poured a little onto the 
snow, it hardened into candy immediately, and you wound up a 
mouthful on a fork, or picked it up with your fingers if it was 
hard enough. Maybe you had some crackers or doughnuts or 
pickles to cut the sweetness. Maybe you had warm biscuits with 
syrup over them, instead, or maybe you just had sugar on snow. 
In Chimney Point Gulf, Lewis County, they have been known to 
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sugar off and eat sugar on snow in July. Snow isn’t considered 
snow there till it’s at least two years old! 

A good sugar year was generally a poor corn year. Some years 
the season was short; some years, long, but you knew it was pretty 
well over when the maple buds began to burst. 

Through the later spring and summer, planting and haying 
and harvesting took a man’s whole time. Then in early fall came 
apple picking and cider making. With an eye to the cider, men 
used to say as they passed a tree loaded with apples, “There'll be 
a good many songs on that tree.” Pick apples in the dark of the 
moon, they said, to keep them from rotting, but never pick apples 
in the decrease of the moon, or they will shrivel. Others thought 
that the full moon in September was the time to pick them, and 
that the October sun should not shine on them. If a tree failed to 
bloom and bear fruit, some people believed it could be brought 
to bear by driving nails into the roots; others put a stone in the 
crotch of the tree. After the best of the apples had been stored 
in the cellar for winter, and others had been set aside to be dried, 
the rest were made into cider—by the load at a big cider mill, or 
by the peck in your own little hand-turned press. 

This was the time for a paring bee. Men and women, boys 
and girls came from miles around, many of them bringing pans 
and paring knives. The parers started first, but as soon as a few 
panfuls were ready, some people started to quarter and core the 
apples, others to string the quarters. New balls of twine were 
used, and the needles might be the ribs from an umbrella, cut 
off and sharpened. Someone was sure to try his marksmanship 
with an apple seed, and no girl could let the evening go by with- 
out carefully swinging a long paring around her head and drop- 
ping it behind to form her true love’s initial. Finally it was time 
for supper, and “Choose your partners,” and “Grand right and 
left.” 
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Dried apple was a cash crop, sold to lumber camps or stores 
or peddlers, and in the days before canned or frozen fruit, dried- 
apple pies were a delicacy. Even so, when winter after winter 
brought forth dried-apple pies, the monotony gave rise to this 
slander: 


Give me the toothache or sore eyes, 
But don’t pass me dried-apple pies. 


The farmer takes his gnurliest fruit— 
"Tis wormy, bitter, and hard, to boot. 


On a dirty cord ’tis strung 
And in a garret window hung. 


There it serves as a roost for flies 
Until made into dried-apple pies. 


Step on my corns or tell me lies, 
But don’t pass me dried-apple pies. 


Later in the fall, around Thanksgiving time, came butchering. 
The weather must be cold but not too cold for men to work. In 
Dutchess County they tell of some men who tried to heat water 
for the butchering, but the day was so cold they had to take the 
water inside before it would heat at all. Even so, when they 
brought it out again, it froze so fast that the ice was hot! Butcher- 
ing was a job practically every farmer did, though usually there 
was one who was called in to help all of his neighbors. Often two 
neighbors would plan to butcher a month or so apart and trade a 
quarter or a half of the carcass so as to have fresh meat for 4 
longer time. 

Some said that if you pitied an animal that was being slaugh- 
tered, it would die hard. Women tried to be in a part of the 
house where they would hear as little as possible of the squealing 
and usually kept the younger children indoors. The older ones 
didn’t worry about pity. They were waiting to salvage the bladder 
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and blow it up for a football! Sometimes, indeed, they put a few 
peas inside, and it served for the baby’s rattle. 

Because a whole winter’s or even a whole year’s meat was 
involved, every possible precaution was taken. The weather must 
be steadily cold because there was no other means of refrigeration. 
Those who believed in the influence of the moon warned that 
you should butcher a hog only when the moon was full or grow- 
ing. If it was waning, the meat would shrivel and fry away badly. 
The side meat was “put down” in its salt brine in the new of 
the moon; otherwise it would not keep but would get soft and 
wormy. The ham and bacon meat were put in a pickle, then 
smoked over a smoldering fire of corn cobs, punky beech wood, 
hickory, or sweet-apple wood. Often a hog was too large and 
unwieldly to be weighed on the farmer’s scales, so its weight was 
estimated at ten times that of the head. Of course the melt 
(spleen) was always examined as a sign of the coming winter. 

When butchering a sheep, men took care not to let the wool 
touch the flesh, or the meat would taste woolly. No matter how 
good or poor it was, a chance to get some meat free was quite a 
temptation. George Carpenter of Jefferson County tells of a 
certain farmer who was carrying a butchered sheep home along 
a country road one night, intending to cut the meat up the next 
day. A lazy neighbor saw him and decided to get that mutton for 
himself. Quickly he ran ahead and planted a shoe in the road, 
then hid in the bushes to see what would happen. The farmer 
did stop and look at the shoe, but he kicked it aside and went on 
his way. Again the neighbor ran ahead and dropped the mate to 
the first shoe, hid, and watched as before. Sure enough, this time 
the farmer stopped, tried the shoe alongside his own, laid down 
the mutton, and went back to get the first shoe. While he was 
gone, the thief made off with the mutton at the cost of only a pair 
of old shoes. 
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As soon as the ground froze so that no more fall plowing 
could be done, the farmer would go into his wood lot to start 
chopping the next year’s supply of firewood. A year’s supply 
meant something, whether there were fireplaces or stoves for 
cooking and heating. For a house with two stoves, say, it meant 
about forty cords of stove-length wood. It meant some hard wood 
for holding heat, some soft wood for quick heat. A chunk from a 
wild-apple tree burned with lovely colors in the fireplace, and 
birch was valued because its bark caught fire so quickly. When a 
man ordered wood that would “burn quick and last long,” the 
farmer knew he would be satisfied with green white birch. 


Beech, birch, and maple— 
All begin (s) with A, 

was a riddle often asked. During the winter the logs had to be 
skidded out, drawn down near the house, chopped or sawed into 
stove length, and ranked into a shed to dry. One winter when 
Gene Couchey of Essex was sick, his neighbors made a chopping 
bee for him. When they went home that night they had cut 
down, chopped into stove length, and split fifteen cords of wood. 

Wood for heat and ice for cold—both had to be taken care of 
in the winter if you were to have them. On many a farm, though, 
ice was a luxury. Milk or other food was kept cool down cellar 
or in the springhouse; water from the well or the spring was 
already cold. Whoever owned a pond generally cut the ice as soon 
as it was thick enough, from eight to twelve inches. (There were 
those who said that in the Adirondacks the ice just rose in the 
winter from the bottom of the lakes where it had stayed all sum- 
mer.) Then the farmers who bought it drew it home on sleighs 
and packed it in sawdust. The first ice was generally considered 
best because it was not apt to be as porous as that which had 
thawed and refrozen. One old fellow from Hillsdale maintained, 
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however: “I like March ice best. It’s been out all winter and it’s 
colder.” 

With such a combination of jobs throughout the year, a 
farmer’s motto might well have been: 


Mend the first break, 
Kill the first snake, 

And conquer everything 
You undertake. 


Or, as others said it: 


Break the first brake; 

Kill the first snake; 

Pick the first blow. 

You will conquer your enemy 
And kill your foe. 


FARMERS’ SONGS 


Songs about farmers made up one of the smallest groups of 
songs that farmers sang. They, like their neighbors in town, sang 
ballads of true love and ballads of murder, ballads of the lumber 
woods and of the gold rush, songs of the sea, and cowboy songs. 
Many a farmer worked at another job in the winter when work 
on the farm was slack, or at any season, if he needed ready money. 
Many a farmer’s son went west for a year or two, or got a job in 
the mines of Clinton or Essex County, or fought at Gettysburg 
or in Mexico or Porto Rico, before he settled down on the home 
place. From such varied experiences came a variety of songs. 

Still, there were songs about farmers. One of the most popular 
was “The Stone That Keeps Rolling,” a dialogue: 
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FARMERS’ SONGS 


“Since times being so hard I hope to tell you, sweetheart, 
I mean to lay aside my plow and my cart. 

A trip to Wisconsin [or Michigan] a journey I go 

To double my fortune as other folks do, 

For whilst I labor each day in the field, 

The winter consumes all the summer doth yield.”— 


“O Colin, O Colin, with a sorrowful heart 

I hear you've forsaken your plow and your cart. 

Your cattle, sheep, and horse at random doth run, 
While your best Sunday jacket goes every day on. 

Stick to your farm; you will suffer no loss, 

For the stone that keeps rolling will gather no moss.”— 


“O come, wife, let us hasten; let us not wait. 

I long to be there; I long to be great. 

You may rise to be a great lady some day 

And me perhaps a governor before I die. 

O, while I do labor each day in the field, 

The winter consumes all the summer doth yield.”— 


“Colin, O Colin, that land is to clear. 

"Twill cost you the labor of many hard year. 

Our cattle, sheep, and horse you'll have to buy. 

Before you are settled, you are ready to die, 

So stick to your farm and you'll suffer no loss, 

For the stone that keeps rolling will gather no moss.”— 


“Come, wife, let us hasten. Let us not stand. 

I will purchase a farm all clear to our hand. 

Our horses, sheep, cattle, and hogs are not dear, 
And we will live on buffalo half of the year, 

For while I do labor each day in the field, 

The winter consumes all the summer doth yield.”— 


“Colin, O Colin, that land of delight 

Is haunted by Indians who plunder by night. 

They will plunder your house and burn down your barn 
While your wife and your children lay all mangled around. 
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Stick to your farm and you'll suffer no loss, 
For the stone that keeps rolling will gather no moss.”— 


“Wife, since you’ve convinced me, we'll not argue more. 
Your dying I never once thought of before. 

I love my three children although they are small. 

I love my fair Jennie the best of them all. 

I'll stick to my farm and suffer no loss, 

For the stone that keeps rolling gathers no moss.” 


Since so many, especially in northern New York, worked in 
the lumber woods during the winter, the song contrasting the 
respective qualities of a farmer and a lumberman became a 
favorite. 


As I walked out last evening, 
Just as the sun went down, 
Careless I did wander 

Till I came to Clinton town. 


I heard two girls conversing 

As I slowly passed them by; 

One said she loved the farmer’s son; 
The other, a shanty boy. 


The one who loved the farmer’s son 
These words I heard her say, 
“The reason I love my farmer’s son 
Is to home with me he'll stay. 


“He'll stay at home in the winter time; 
In bed with me he'll lie, 

And tell me some pleasant dreams 
As the winds go howling by. 


“Because he’ll stay at home all winter, 
No lumbering will he do, 

And when the spring it does come in 
His land he’ll plow and sow.”— 


“The reason I love my shanty boy, 
He goes away in the fall; 
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FARMERS’ SONGS 


He is both stout and healthy 
And able to stand the squall. 


“How easily I’ll embrace him 

In the spring when he comes home, 

And his money so free he will spend on me 
When your farmer’s son has none. 


“And if there is a failure 

In the grain-crop down below, 
Oftimes the bill will sell you out 
To pay the debts you owe.” — 


“The bill of selling out,” said she, 
“Does not me alarm. 

There is no need of going in debt 
When you are on a farm. 


“From the ground you gain your bread; 
You need not work in the rain, 

While your shanty boy must toil each day 
His family to maintain. 


“Oh, how you praise your shanty boy 
Who to the woods must go. 

He’s ordered out before daylight 

To work in frost and snow.”— 


“The reason you love your farmer’s son,” 
The other girl did say, 

“Your farmer’s son he is so green, 

The cows might eat him for hay. 


“So easily you can tell him, 

When he comes into town; 

The little boys cry out to him, 
Saying, ‘Mick, how are you down?’ ”— 


“Oh, how you praise your shanty boy!” 
This other girl did say, 
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“If from this farmer’s son 
Ever I get free, 


“If I ever get free from him, 
For a shanty boy I'll go. 

I'll leave him broken-hearted 
His buckwheat for to sow.” 


St 
A song about that phenomenon, a lazy farmer, is “The Man 


Who Wouldn’t Hoe Corn.” It begins 


I'll tell you a story, 
I'll sing you a song, 
Concerning a young man 
That wouldn’t hoe corn. 


The reason why 

I can’t well tell, 

For this young man 
Was always well. 


He planted his corn 

In the month of June. 

In July it was knee-high; 
In August, eight feet ten. 


In spite of such a good start, he wouldn’t take care of his field. 


The careless weeds 
Had grown so high 
It causeth some men 
For to sigh. 


And in September 

There came a frost 
And all this young man’s 
Corn was lost. 


Finally his girl refused to marry him because he was too lazy to 
grow corn to maintain a household. | 





















FARMERS’ SONGS 


Single I am 

And single I remain, 
For a lazy man 

I do disdain. 


An English true-love ballad that was adapted to New York 
State was “The Rich Old Farmer.” 


There was a rich old farmer in Guilderland Town did dwell. 
He had one only daughter, and I think her name was Nell. 
That daughter had a sweetheart, I'll have you to understand, 
In service to her father. He was a rich old man. 


One day when the young couple were rambling through the fields, 
They sat them down together some privacy to reveal. 

They sat them down together, each arm around entwined; 

But mark that rich old farmer, he was not far behind. 


“Oh, daughter, if I catch him, his sentence he will have. 
I'll send him to some foreign land to work as a common slave.” — 
“Oh, father, cruel father, how hard has grown your heart. 
If you send him to be drove like horses, I'll go with him 
and take his part.”"— 


“Oh, daughter, I’ll confine you into an upper room; 

I'll feed you on bread and cold water and that shall be your 
doom.”’— 

“I want none of your bread and cold water, or anything else 
you have. 

If you part me and my own true love, I'll go down to a dismal 
grave.” 


Her head sank on her bosom and then she drew a knife 
And quickly cut asunder those tender cords of life. 
Friends and relations stood around her weeping, but her life 
10 they could not save, 
And now she lies sleeping in her dark and silent grave. 
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Another sad story of a farmer’s daughter is “The Constant 
Farmer’s Son.” 


It was of a rich farmer inMonahan [Monaghan?] town did dwell— 
She was modest, tall and handsome, and her parents loved her well. 
She was admired by dukes and squires, but all their hopes in vain— 
There was but one, a farmer’s son, young Mary’s heart did gain. 


Long time young Willy courted her and appointed a wedding 
day; 

Her parents they gave their consent, but her brothers they did say, 

“There is a lord that pledged his word, and him you cannot shun, 

For we'll waylay and we'll betray your constant farmer’s son.” 


And sports bein’ held not far from there, the brothers went 
straightway 

And asked young Willy’s company with them to spend the day. 

The day bein’ gone, the night came on; they said his course 
was run, 

And with a stake the life did take of the constant farmer’s son. 


As Mary she lay on her bed, she dreamt an awful dream; 

She dreamt she saw her own true love lying near yon crystal 
stream. 

Mary arose, put on her clothes, and to seek her love she ran, 

But dead and cold she did behold her constant farmer’s son. 


The tears ran down her rosy cheeks, all mingled with his gore, 

And to relieve her troubled breast she kissed him o’er and o’er. 

She plucked the green leaves from the trees to shade him from 
the sun, 

And both night and day she passed away with her constant 
farmer’s son. 





Up spoke the oldest brother and said, “It was not I.” 

The same replied the younger one and most bitterly did cry. 
Then up spoke young Mary, “Don’t try the law to shun; 
You have done the deed and you must bleed for my constant 1 
farmer’s son.” 
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A song with a happier tone is “Chickens in the Garden.” 


I used to know a farmer, 

A good old, jolly soul; 

I used to work upon his farm 
Around his country home. 

He had a lovely daughter, 

And to win her I did try, 

And when I asked him for her hand, 
These words he would reply, 


Chorus: “Now treat my daughter kindly 
And say you'll do no harm; 
And when I die, I’ll will to you 
My little stock and farm, 
My horse, my cow, my sheep, my plow, 
And all the little chickens in the garden.” 


I used to go upon his farm 

Around his country home. 

I watched her milk her father’s cow, 

Admire her every charm, 

For many a drink of milk I had 

Before I left the barn. 

How well do I remember when the old man 

Used to put his hand upon my head and say, [Chorus] 


The old man has consented now, 
And married we shall be. 

We'll own our little house and farm 
And live in harmony. 

I'll treat his only daughter well 
And use her kindily, 

For I’ve strove to keep the promise 
The old man asked of me. 


Not all the farmer boys went west to work; many went to 
Vermont for a summer. “Green Mountain Boys’ is a song that 
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may have come back with them or may have crossed Lake Cham- 
plain with some of the early settlers of northern New York. 





I suppose you’ve heard of the farmer 
That lives among the hills 

Where every man’s a sovereign 

That owns the land he tills, 

Where all the girls are beautiful 

And all the boys are strong. 

"Tis my delight on a summer night 
To sing the farmer’s song. 


"Tis here the best and fairest 

Of Yankee girls are caught, 

Of every race or form or face, 
And ever a lover soft, 

And every art to win their heart 
And hold it long and strong. 

"Tis my delight of a summer night 
To sing the farmer’s song. 


"Tis here the Morgan horses 

And Blackhawk steeds abound. 

For grace and beauty, strength and speed, 
Their equal can’t be found. 

They always go so fleetly; 

They always come it strong. 

"Tis my delight of a summer night 

To sing the farmer’s song. 


I suppose you’ve heard of the wanderer 
Of ancient Rome and Greece, 

Of Jason’s expedition 

To get the Golden Fleece. 

Vermont has got the fleece away 

And brought the sheep along. 

"Tis my delight of a summer night 

To sing the farmer’s song. 
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‘Tis here the true merino 

Of pure, imported stock 

Are often seen to range the green 

In many a noble flock. 

Their fleece is large and bountiful; 
Their wool is fine and long. 

Oh, it’s my delight of a summer night 
To sing the farmer’s song. 


"Tis here the tall and manly 
Green Mountain boys are seen, 
So called because the mountains 
And not the boys are green. 
They always fight to win the right 
And to resist the wrong. 

"Tis my delight of a summer night 
To sing the farmer’s song. 


Here’s a health unto the farmers 
That live among the hills, 

Where every man’s a sovereign 

And owns the land he tills, 

Where all the girls are beautiful, 

And all the boys are strong. 

Oh, ’tis my delight of a summer night 
To sing the farmer’s song. 


In sections where people were involved in or sympathized 
with the antirent troubles of eastern New York, “Old Bill Snyder” 
was sung vigorously to the tune of “Old Dan Tucker.” Bill 
Snyder, according to Christman’s Tin Horns and Calico, was a 
deputy sheriff who, after many offenses against the tenant farmers, 
was attacked by a group of them disguised as Indians. He did not 
“come to his end” then, but returned to Albany, albeit in a 
rather worn condition. 


The moon was shining silver bright; 
Our sheriff came in the dead of night; 
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High on a hill sat an Indian true, 

And on his horn this blast he blew, 
Keep out of the way, Old Bill Snyder, 
Tar your coat and feather your hide, sir. 


He ran and ran till he reached the wood, 

And there in horror still he stood, 

For he saw another savage tall and grim, 

And he heard a horn not a rod from him, 
Keep out of the way, Old Bill Snyder, 
Tar your coat and feather your hide, sir. 


Next day the body of Bill was found; 

His writs lay scattered all over the ground, 

But by his side lay a jug of rum 

Which told how Bill to his end had come. 
Keep out of the way, Old Bill Snyder, 
Tar your coat and feather your hide, sir. 


Farmers have always been able to laugh at themselves or, at 
least, at the farmers down the road a piece. The bashful swain was 
a natural butt. 


My name is Josephus; 

Rich farmer was I; 

Once went a-courtin’ 

And was very shy; 

Stood under the eaves 

Till I nearly wet through, 

Then she says, “Won’t you come 
Into the kitchen, too?” 

“By gum,” said I, “lassie, 

Don’t care if I do.” 


Timmy waltzy yank tury, 
Yank tury I A. 
Timmy waltzy yank tury, 
Yank tury I A. 











































INFORMANTS 


Went into the kitchen, 
Found everything right. 
Two pounds of good bacon 
Was soon out of sight. 

And when I arose 

And got ready to go, 

Said she, “Shan’t we kiss 
As two lovers do?” 

“By gum,” said I, “lassie, 
Don’t care if I do.” 


Went to the priest 

All for to be wed. 

He opened his big book 

And those words he read, 

“Will you take this girl for wife 

If she’ll always prove true?” 

“By gum,” said I, “priest, 

Don’t care if I do.” 

These are not all, by any means. There are ‘““The Darby Ram” 

and ‘“‘Kate in the Cowhide,” “The Farmer’s Curst Wife’ and 
“Springfield Mountain’”—but why don’t you get acquainted with 


the farmers in your neck of the woods? 


INFORMANTS 


The writer and the editor express their gratitude to the fol- 
lowing Yorkers who furnished valuable information. We regret 
that space does not permit naming counties. 


Jean Adams, Esther Albright, Louella Allen, Joan Alverson, Ida 
Ambroski, G. E. Anderson, Nellie Austin, Russell Bailey, Helene 
Banta, Bertha Barber, Ernest Barber, Thelma Barlow, William Bar- 
rett, Jean Bates, Dorothy Batte, Edith Beard, Mrs. John Bell, June 
Bodach, Laurel Bolgiano, Irene Bootier, Marguerite Bostwick, Eliza- 
beth Braman, Etta Brewster, A. M. Brookman, Lesley Brower, 
Nevalyn Bruce, Deloris Buge, Marjorie Bulkley, Doris Burton, Isabel 
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Campbell, Phyllis Carpenter, M. J. Carver, Avis Chamberlain, Ira 
Clark, Leroy Cole, Elizabeth Colyer, Barbara Corliss, Paula Correll, 
Eileen Corrigan, Lorraine A. Cote, Alec Couchey, Dora Couchey, 
Dorothy Coutant, Dorothy Cox, Johann Creal, Myndert Crounse, 
Nora Crumm, Claire Crump, Amy Cutting, Clarence Cutting, John 
Cutting, Leon Cutting, 

Marjorie Dailey, B. S. Dake, Elizabeth Daniels, Celina Davis, 
Marion Deck, Jean DeForest, Dorothy Deidle, Jean Delehanty, Warren 
Densmore, Frank Dickerson, June Dixson, Gertrude Donald, Beatrice 
Dower, Angeline Drake, Dorothy Drolle, Eleanor Durbeck, H. Lyle 
Dyer, Mathilde Effler, Aldeane Egan, Arnold Ellerin, Mary Enslow, 
Olive Fensken, Barbara Ferrie, Gladys Finster, Olive Forbes, Herbert 
Ford, M. S. Forde, Elvira Francello, Mary Frank, Lilian Fuller, Natalie 
Gallagher, Martha Gardiner, Lou Ella Gridley, John Griffin, 

Lawrence Hammond, Rose Hammond, Betty Hansen, Dean Hardy, 
George Harris, Shirley Hartz, Emma Hayes, Frank Hazelton, Madeline 
Helmer, Jean Hembury, Helen Hennessy, Jean Henry, Emily Herlihy, 
George Hess, John Hinds, Jr., Katherine Hodges, Eleanor Holbig, 
Seth Holt, Mrs. Elton Holton, Theodora Hoornbeck, Maude Howen- 
stein, Jean R. Humphrey, Shirley Jennings, Ann Keehle, Gerald 
Keenan, Rosalind Kemmerer, Frances Koslik, Lonna Kunz, Philip 
Lashinsky, Patricia Latimer, Eugenia LeChance, Karl Limbacher, 
Beverly Link, Doris Little, Martha Lopke, Muriel Lynch, 

Catherine McAffer, Elizabeth McConnell, Shirley McConnell, Mrs. 
J. J. McGonigal, Alice McGowan, Elizabeth MacLeone, Jessie Mal- 
heiros, Mary Manion, Arthur Mann, Barbara Marchaland, Teresa 
Marino, Ada Martin, John Mathill, Frances Mihill, Kathleen Millis, 
Ann Monaghan, Grace Moon, Mary Morris, Anne Murphy, R. G. 
Nevin, Marjorie Novak, Joseph O’Donnell, Erma Olmstead, John 
Owens, Ethel Peddie, John Perjak, Gloria Perowski, Gertrude Perry, 
Jean Phillips, Leo Plante, G. R. Plumb, Janet Polezny, Alice Popp, 
May Pulsifer, Joyce Reed, Helen Rhode, Sally Richards, Judith 
Rogers, Charles Root, Earle Royce, Jeannette Royce, Judson Royce, 
Dorothy Russell, 

Vivian Salisbury, Lois Schenck, Laura Settle, Grace Sharples, 
Madeline Shaw, Harriet Sholtes, Ruth Sickles, Stephen Sidebotham, 
Jean Sivers, Alta Slaver, Erma Smith, Genevieve Smithling, Fred 
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Snaye, Esther Spaulding, Wardner Spaulding, Franklin Stevens, Doro- 
thy Steward, Evelyn Stone, Louise Stone, Mary Straub, Janet Tal- 
madge, Irene Tarbell, Mayola Thayer, Marjorie Thomas, Dorothy 
Townsend, Maria Tripp, Rachel Truesdell, Duntan Tynan, Iona 
Tyrrell, Barbara Updyke, Leonard Varmette, Ruth Vincent, Edna 
Von Popering, Eleanor Wagner, Ann Ward, Oscar Weiner, Frances 
Welch, Rosemary Weske, Harriet Wildenberg, Lester Williams, Prof. 
H. A. Willman, Jean Winter, Bertha Wood, Barry Yaples, Gladys 
Zickler, Helen Ziembiec. # 











UPSTATE, DOWNSTATE 
FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES 


By B. A. BOTKIN anp WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 


READING AND WRITING 


“A LITTLE CHRISTIAN CIVILITY.” For the “nicest folk- 
lorist of the year,” I’d like to nominate my Irvington colleague, 
Carl Carmer. In a sprightly and urbane contribution to Sterling 
North’s “Christmas Books” (New York World-Telegram and Sun, 
December 5), he “reviews the mutations of folklore’ and gently 
takes certain “splinter parties” to task for the “rapid deteriora- 
tion” of “public relations” in a field where “everyone who regards 
himself as a folklorist also regards himself as a lone wolf.” What- 
ever the relative merits of being a lone wolf or of running with 
the pack, it is high time that folklorists realized that their internal 
squabbling and bickering, accompanied by much backbiting and 
sniping and open display of ill temper and bad manners, are 
doing their cause more harm than good, as far as the general 
public is concerned. This is not a plea for mere geniality in 
criticism or for the elimination of healthy difference of opinion 
and controversy. In the words of the sorely tried first mate in 
“Thar She Blows!”—“Cap’n Symes, sir,” I sez, “I don’t want none 
o’ yer fine Hay-vana seegars an’ I don’t want none o’ yer Jee-maica 
rum. All I want out o’ yew, Cap’n Symes sir, is a little Christian 
civility—an’ . . . little o’ that.” 

Turning to the other side of the picture, from sour churlish- 
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ness to sweet reasonableness and from suspicion to mutual respect, 
it is reassuring to have an occasional free meeting of minds and 
exchange of views such as took place at the home of the Jagen- 
dorfs during the post-Christmas meetings of the Modern 
Language Association. In the parlor after dinner, the hospitable 
doctor posed the following question to his three guests: “What 
do you think of the present widening of popular interest in 
American folklore? Is it good or bad, and should it be encour- 
aged?” The gentleman from Indiana replied that, although he 
has his doubts and reservations about the value of much of the 
work being done in the name of folklore and while he himself 
is more interested in the science, there are both scientific and 
aesthetic folklorists; that the function of the latter is to make 
available aesthetically satisfying and reasonably faithful (to the 
spirit, if not always to the letter) versions of folk tales; that there 
is a good deal of scientific data that should not go beyond the 
confines of the learned journals and monographs; and that only the 
masterpieces (by master folk storytellers) should be made avail- 
able to, and stand a chance of being accepted by, the schools. 
Turning to the subject of adaptations, the gentleman from North 
Carolina averred that, as long as the writer puts his cards on the 
table and does not presume to palm off literary versions as folk 
versions, the retelling of folk tales has entertainment and even 
aesthetic value, and that with increased publication and reading 
there has been an improvement in standards and taste in the 
popular folklore field. 

Perhaps the improvement of social relations among folklorists 
holds the key to the improvement of their public relations. 


AFTER THE BALLAD IS OVER. The mutations of folklore 
as well as of folklorists were evident at the program presented in 
honor of Miss Maude Karpeles at the Town Hall Club (which 
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co-operated with the Country Dance Society of America in the 
presentation) on November 6. This was a memorable occasion 
and should have been more widely attended. Introduced by May 
Gadd, national director of the Country Dance Society, Miss 
Karpeles talked entertainingly and informatively of her past and 
recent collecting experiences in the southern Appalachians. In 
her sweetly pure style Jean Ritchie sang a number of traditional 
ballads (‘Seeds of Love,” “The Cuckoo,” “Nottingham Town,” 
“The Farmer's Curst Wife,” “Geordie’’). 

Revisiting Virginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee in Sep- 
tember, as folk music consultant of the Library of Congress 
(accompanied by Sidney Robertson, who drove her and made 
recordings), the Honorary Executive Secretary of the Interna- 
tional Folk Music Council found great changes wrought by high- 
ways, electricity, and radio—changes that have made her pessi- 
mistic about the future of folksong. 


Material progress is very great, but I am doubtful if this means 
spiritual progress. Now they can market their products, and are 
tempted to work harder and buy labor-saving equipment. But they 
have lost their leisure. Time seems to fly much faster. The old songs 
are submerged by the radio, though they all think the old songs much 
better. But they sing what they hear on the radio or not at all. Some 
of the old people and their children are left, but songs did not seem 
to have a place in their lives. They had to be reminded with songs in 
a book. We did get 90 songs. . . . 

Tradition is on the wane. What happened in England is happening 
here. Each folksong has to be judged on its merits now. We need a 
different approach. In the past people acquired songs unconsciously. 
Now they do so self-consciously. This may be a transition to a new 
unconscious period. Hillbilly music may be good but it is not folk. 
When all this has been forgotten, the folksongs will live on. The one 
thing that America has done for us, for which we are most grateful, 
is that you have saved songs we have carelessly thrown away. 





——g «CD 
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But as long as we have singers like Jean Ritchie around, it is 
hard to share Miss Karpeles’ pessimism or to believe that we shall 
carelessly throw these songs away. 


WITH THE SOCIETIES. By the time this sees the light of 
day, the seventh New York City meeting of the New York Folk- 
lore Society, on January 27, will have passed into history. This 
year’s program was devoted to “Folklore of New York City.” 
Marshall W. Stearns, currently teaching a course in the General 
Education division of New York University in “Perspectives in 
Jazz” (the basis of his recent Sunday afternoon radio series over 
Station WNEW, “Jazz Goes to College’’), discussed, with illus- 
trative recordings, “Folkways of Jazz in New York City.” Oscar 
Brand, wearing shoes, presented a varied program of “Folk Songs 
of New York City.” Allen A. Funt, of “Candid Microphone” and 
“Candid Camera” (whose first “Candid Microphone” record has 
been released by Columbia), presented, with illustrations on film 
and tape, “Candid Studies of New York City Folk.” Moritz 
Jagendorf presided and interspersed the other numbers with 
“Stories of Little Old New York.” 

Dan G. Hoffman, recently transferred from Rutgers to Temple 
University, presided at the second 1950 meeting of the newly 
reorganized New Jersey Folklore Society at the Newark Museum, 
November 18. Joseph L. Slater spoke on ‘Washington Irving as a 
Folklorist,” and Anne Lutz (who spoke on “Folk Song in the 
Ramapos” at our 1947 meeting in New York City) sang ballads 
from her collection. A motion picture on the design of colonial 
silver was shown. 

The new Ohio Folklore Society held its fall meeting at Deni- 
son University, Granville, November 4. The following papers 
were read: “The Carmel Mixed Bloods,” by Edward T. Price; 
“Remarks on Early American Woodwinds,” by William T. Utter; 
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and “The State of the Singing Tradition in Pennsylvania,” by 
Samuel P. Bayard. 


OBSERVANCES. In honor of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the Schomburg Collection of Negro Literature and History (to 
which many a folklorist is in debt), the New York Public Library 
staged a dramatic exhibit, from October to December, of books 
by and about Negroes and photographs of Negro authors, with 
continuity written by Langston Hughes. A special bibliography 
issued for the occasion is “The Negro, A Selected Bibliography, 
compiled by the Adult Education Staff, 135th Street Branch,” 
Bulletin of the New York Public Library, Astor, Lenox, and Til- 
den Foundations, Vol. 54 (October, 1950), No. 10, pp. 471-485. 
Also available is an earlier 16-page list, Books about Negro Life 
for Children, by Augusta Baker, Children’s Librarian, 135th 
Street Branch. 

At the New York Public Library observance of Book Week, 
November 13, Harold Courlander, author of The Fire on the 
Mountain and Other Ethiopian Stories (Holt) and Kantchil’s 
Lime Pit and Other Stories from Indonesia (Harcourt) was one 
of the guest speakers. Regarding ‘Folklore as Literature,” he 
said: “It was not the bizarre or strange aspects of folklore that 
interested me. My idea is to present similarities and universali- 
ties’ (which is a good motto for both the scholarly and literary 
folklorists to bear in mind). Comment on the many excellent 
folklore books for children listed in the Library’s “Children’s 
Books Suggested as Holiday Gifts on Exhibition in the Central 
Children’s Room” and on other recent publications must wait 
for our next, as we bow out to W.G.T. 

B. A. B. 
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SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 


THE POPULARIZATION OF FOLK MUSIC continues apace. 
Again The Weavers lead the way. This quartet, consisting of Pete 
Seeger, Lee Hayes, Fred Hellerman, and Ronnie Gilbert, after 
their success in placing “Good Night, Irene” on the hit lists, 
have been winning new popularity for traditional selections. 
Their recording of ‘““The Roving Kind” (Decca—27332) is easily 
identifiable as an old favorite from sailing-ship days, then known 
as ‘“The Fireship.” Other recordings of ‘““The Roving Kind’ have 
adapted it to the modern style. The Weavers’ version is backed 
by the Bahaman song, ‘““The Wreck of the John B.” Also receiving 
an extensive play following The Weavers’ recording has been the 
Woody Guthrie number “So Long” (Decca—27376); Decca has 
backed this with Lee Hays’s “Lonesome Traveler.” The millions 
of American ears that were abused by the “boom, boom-boom” 
of “The Thing” were, in reality, hearing a “cleaned up” version 
of “The Tailor’s Boy,” a traditional number of characteristicallv 
Elizabethan spiciness. 


AFRICAN FOLKWAYS are the source of recent noteworthy 
additions to the storehouse of folk knowledge. Arthur S. Alberts, 
whose unforgettable recordings of West African music were a 
feature of the New York Folklore Society’s 1950 meeting in New 
York City, has prepared a cross section of the wealth of this mater- 
ial for distribution. Released on twelve 10-inch 78 rpm record- 
ings in three volumes by Field Recordings (475 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17), Tribal, Folk, and Café Music of West Africa is an unsur- 
passed collection. From a relatively small portion of the vast 
continent, the Alberts records give a complete representation of 
musical culture, with songs and dances of the traditional cere- 
monies of war, worship, and love; children’s music; and sophisti- 
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cated compositions heard in the coastal cafés. This is not only an 
intimate approach to the cultural variations in West Africa, but 
it is also a provocative presentation of the interchange of musical 
styles. Accompanying commentaries by Richard W. Waterman 
and Marshall W. Stearns indicate the exchanges that have taken 
place between the music of Africa, the West Indies, and the 
United States. Additional notes are supplied by Duncan Emrich, 
Melville Herskovits, and Mr. Alberts. Ten of the latter’s striking 
photographs of native musicians and instruments augment the 
collection. 

The complete pattern of Negro music is presented for the 
first time in a new addition to the Ethnic Folkways Library (Folk- 
ways Records and Service Corp., 117 West 46th St., New York 19), 
Negro Folk Music of Africa and the Americas (P-500, two 12-inch 
33 1/3 rpm). This is further documentation of the intercontinen- 
tal features of musical expression. Significant examples from the 
major regions of Africa may be compared with music recorded 
in Brazil, Colombia, the West Indies, Alabama, and Mississipp1. 
Dr. Waterman and Harold Courlander edited these valuable 
specimens from their own recordings and those of Dr. Herskovits. 

Arch Obeler, erstwhile radio writer and producer, has also 
made a contribution to the subject with actual recordings from 
Equatorial Africa. Entitled Arch Obeler’s African Adventure 
(Decca, DL—7007, one 10-inch 33 1/3 rpm; DU—757, three 
10-inch 78 rpm), the collection includes sixteen songs, dances, 
and tribal ceremonies from the very center of Africa. Typical 
native characteristics predominate, and only two numbers reflect 
Euro-American influences. 

Professor Paul $. Wingert has made an important contribu- 
tion to the visual aspects of African culture in his study of The 
Sculpture of Negro Africa (Columbia University Press). He has 
combined an explanation of styles and craftsmanship with more 
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than 100 photographic plates of examples. In New York City, the 
Segy Gallery (708 Lexington Ave.) specializes in the collection 
and display of African sculpture. Its recent exhibits have con- 
sisted of “African Sculpture and Cubism,” a show illustrating the 
influence of African sculpture on the works of modern abstrac- 
tionists, and a display of specimens of African art in private 
American collections. 


INDIANS OF THE NEW WORLD are the subjects of recent 
compilations of traditional cultural expression. LeRoy H. Apple- 
ton’s Indian Arts of the Americas (Scribners) is an ambitious sur- 
vey of the arts and crafts of the inhabitants of the Western Hemis- 
phere. This combines color reproductions of more than 700 
designs, decorations, and patterns with a collection of tribal 
legends and myths. A unique regional view of Indian craftsman- 
ship is the comprehensive collection of Art of the Northwest 
Coast Indians gathered and edited by Robert Bruce Inverarity 
(University of California Press). Dr. Fred Block (1309 North 
Genesee Ave., Hollywood 46, Calif.) is in, the process of accumu- 
lating a library of full-color 2” « 2” slides of North American 
Indian art. Although he has available at the present almost 300 
slides of objects, designs, decorations, and construction details 
from prehistoric to recent and modern times, most of these are 
examples of Pueblo culture, and all of those now available are 
related to the greater southwestern area. Loans of his slides may 
be arranged from the Museum of Modern Art (11 West 53rd St., 
New York 19). 

From the same region come the latest recordings of Indian 
music, American Indians of the Southwest (Folkways, P-421, one 
12-inch 33 1/3 rpm). Recorded last summer by Prof. Willard 
Rhodes, the set preserves specimens of the traditional ceremonial 
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and tribal songs and dances of the Pueblo, Zuni, Navajo, and 
Apache Indians. 


BURL IVES evidently has not been content to record an occasional 
album of traditional favorites; he has, in one elaborate produc- 
tion, made available 125 American ballads and folksongs. This 
overwhelming enterprise was produced for Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films (1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill.) and is being dis- 
tributed by EBF as Historical America in Songs. Six volumes, each 
containing five 12-inch 78 rpm records, furnish the musical 
approach to history. The subjects covered in these separate albums 
are: Songs of the Colonies, Songs of the American Revolution, 
Songs of the North and South, Songs of the Sea, Songs of the 
Frontier, Songs of the West. This is Burl at his best, in a warm 
and unadorned presentation. Some titles he has previously 
recorded; others have been released by different singers, but these 
may or may not still be available; while another portion consists 
of selections making their first recorded, appearance. This should 
prove to be an invaluable teaching aid. At present, sale is limited 
to schools, libraries, and similar institutions. 

The latest Ives recording to receive widespread popular hear- 
ing is More Folk Songs by Burl Ives (Columbia, CL-6144, one 
10-inch 33 1/3 rpm; C-123, four 10-inch 78 rpm). This is more 
like the Ives of recent years, with emphasis on versatility; here 
are examples of melancholy, humorous, romantic, and narrative 
melodies. Special original arrangements are featured throughout. 
Other recent Ives activities include a 30,000-mile tour to sing at 
U.S. Army bases and hospitals in Africa, the Azores, Greenland, 
Newfoundland, and Nova Scotia, and a projected series of musical 
dramatizations, in which Burl will be the narrator and play the 
leading role, of favorite fairy tales for use on television. 
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LEAD BELLY is being honored by the second of Folkways’ 
Memorial Albums. Rock Island Line (FP-14, one 10-inch 33 1/3 
rpm) includes typical Lead Belly renditions of work songs, play- 
party melodies, prison chants, and blues tunes. New versions of 
earlier Lead Belly recordings and some unrecorded examples of 
the late singer’s unique style stamp this as an impressive addition 
to Lead Belly collections. Release of heretofore unrecorded songs 
and tunes from Lead Belly’s repertoire has been announced by 
Lyrichord (464 West 51st St., New York 19). 


OTHER FAVORITE FOLK SINGERS have been active at 
recording sessions in recent months. A spirited group consisting 
of Pete Seeger, Bess Lomax, Butch Hawes, Cisco Huston, Tom 
Glazer, Woody Guthrie, and Lee Hays are making their first 
recorded appearance in several years. But they are still having a 
rousing old time singing and playing typical American folk tunes. 
The proof of this is on the Folkways record, Lonesome Valley 
(FP-10, one 10-inch 33 1/3 rpm). Adelaide Van Wey, who has 
made herself well known for her performances of Creole songs, 
repeats a selection of these in All Day Singin’, another Folkways 
release (FP-9, one 10-inch 33 1/3 rpm). The other side of this 
ig More unusual, with its four newly recorded versions of Smoky 
Mountain ballads. In addition to his many literary pursuits, Carl 
Sandburg occasionally vocalizes some of the traditional American 
songs that have become a part of his life. He always gives them 
a sincere and realistic interpretation, and his recordings are 
highly prized treasures. The latest is More Songs from the Ameri- 
can Songbag, a Lyrichord issue (LL-4, one 10-inch 33 1/3 rpm). 

Crane Calder, who does a first-rate job of singing for younger 
folk listeners, has two new Allegro (5 Columbus Circle, New 
York, 19) discs for the junior cowboys of the nation. Cowboy Songs 
of the Wild West (27) and The Texas Cowboy (28) are impres- 
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sive versions of traditional titles. In Everyday We Grow I-O, Tom 
Glazer and a chorus have done an outstanding job of dressing up 
Green Grow the Rushes-O and five other folk melodies for the 
ears of the youngest listening group. This is a release of Young 
People’s Records (40 West 46th St., New York 19; YPR 8001-2), 
as is Charity Bailey’s latest appearance in More Playtime Songs 
(YPR 729), where she sings two Creole and two American 
examples in her usual pleasant voice. 


FOR YOUNG FOLK FANS there have been other outstanding 
releases in addition to the specialized products, already men- 
tioned, by Allegro and Young People’s Records. The Children’s 
Record Guild (27 Thompson St., New York 13), which got off 
to a rollicking start last year with its “Ride "Em Cowboy,” has 
repeated with some juvenile versions of songs from the clipper- 
ship days, “Ship Ahoy” (5003). Two other records using trans- 
lations of German, French, Italian, and Flemish folk tunes are 
“Drummer Boy” (1015) and “Silly Liesl” (5011). Both are lively 
productions, but, as might be expected, some of the original 
appeal has been lost in translation. 

Lincoln Records (8 West 40th St., New York 18) has a large 
catalogue of commendable recordings of nursery rhymes and 
Mother Goose songs. In another category are robust versions of 
“Chisholm Trail” (522), “Casey Jones” (523), and “Billy Boy” 
coupled with “Frog He Would A-Wooing Go” (510). 

W.G. T.° 
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NORTH AMERICAN 
BIRD SONGS ON SIX 
VINYLITE RECORDS 


Brought to your phonograph as recorded in native 
wilds. 

Made in the birds’ natural haunts by the Albert R. 
Brand Bird Song Foundation, Laboratory of Orni- 
thology, Cornell University. 


Six double-faced ten-inch vinylite records in an at- 


tractive album, $3.50 postpatad 
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126 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York 











